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LAST MONTH, when the West was still suffering 
from acute post-summit jitters, Ottawa’s Emergency 
Measures Organization (formerly Civil Defense) 
issued a do-it-yourself booklet called Your Basement 
Fallout Shelter. Four days later, an EMO spokesman 
reported 3,000 requests for copies a “pretty tre- 
mendous” response 

Will Canadians use the booklet to build that many 
basement shelters (which will cost $300 to $400 if 
homemade, about $700 if built professionally)? To 
find out, Maclean's interviewed community leaders in 
nine cities across Canada. We also checked to see if 
there'll be shelters in the homes of such men as 
Defense Minister Pearkes, chairman of the cabinet 
committee that directs the EMO, and Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker, who wrote a preface recommending the 
shelter. : 

The PM isn’t getting a shelter in his official resi 
dence, and Pearkes can’t build one — he lives in an 
apartment. None of the other nine cabinet ministers 
questioned was definitely planning a home shelter 
either, and only two were even considering them. The 
one dissenter Maclean's found in the cabinet was the 
clerk of the privy council, R. B. Bryce. He considers 
a shelter “good fallout insurance.” Opposition leader 
Lester Pearson has “no plans at present” for a home 
shelter, nor has Hazen Argue, CCF House leader, 
who complained: “I can't pay for my shelter above 
ground — how can I pay for one below? 

] Argue’s argument was echoed across the land by 

many community leaders including some who 
endorse shelters in principle. Of six mayors and reeves 
in the Vancouver area. only Mayor Beth Wood of 
New Westminster has any definite intention of build- 
ing a shelter. But she'll fix up something of her own, 


in a cheaper design. In Winnipeg, Mayor Stephen 


Juba called the shelter idea “really a joke.” and a 
predecessor, George Sharpe, now president of the 
local chamber of commerce, asked: “Are the cement 


- 


people mixed up in this 


Even some civil-defense leaders who hope the book- 


let will inspire householders to start lugging concrete 


blocks down cellar admitted they might not 


McCarter, B.C.’s CD co-ordinator 


gel 
around to it themselves. “We've advocated a policy of 
shelters for the last eight years,” said Brig. George A 


n Victoria. Will 


he be building one? No, he’s moving into an apart 
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Pearkes: He's among our unsheltered ministers 


Will any of the fallout-shelter boosters build one? 


ment. So is Group Capt. Alexander Lewis, head of 
CD in Vancouver. His counterpart in Saint John, Col 
E. M. Siader, said citizens there are more conscious 
of CD now than ever before; but at the time Mac 
lean’s checked Saint John city hall, nobody had ap 
plied for a permit to build a shelter 

Who will build fallout shelters? 

4 few politicians and CD leaders wili—if only as 
an example to the public. Attorney-General Kelso 
Roberts, opening a model shelter at the Legislature in 
Foronto, said he'll be having one built in his own 
home. So will the CD leaders of Montreal, Alberta 
and Ontsrio, among others. 

A few contractors will, or already have—as samples 
for prospective buyers. But several are plugging their 
own designs. R. S. Allen, a Halifax contractor, con 
siders Ottawa's 8-by-14-foot shelter too small; the one 
in his basement is 15 by 30. A Toronto promoter im 
plies the Ottawa shelter is too costly; he offers “the 
cheapest shelter in) town”—$600. Another firm ap 
parently thinks it isn’t fancy enough; its cheapest 
shelter costs $800, and its deluxe version, complete 
with gymnasium and walk-in deep-freeze, will cost 
$3,100 if anybody ever buys one 

A few private citizens will—if only by blocking up 
the openings in their basement cold rooms and stock 
ing them with food and water, as some Toronto 
householders have done already 

“Each householder,” says Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker in the booklet’s preface, “can and should decide 
whether or not to have this form of family protec 
tion 

But even before they had a chance to read thi 
advice, a great many householders, prominent and 
otherwise, seemed to have made their dezision 





THE AMENITIES OF SUBURBIA if they are 

amenities—are heading downtown. The spearhead of 

their invasion, an apartment house called the Village 

Park, in central Toronto, will open next month 
Though it offers no park—quite—the Village Park 

is basing its appeal on such items as 

“ a courtyard fountain illuminated by sweeping 

colored floodlights; 

“ “honeymoon” suites, with built-in can-openers, free 

chocolates, fruit baskets and subscriptions to two 

women’s magazines 

“ a rooftop solarium, complete with grass, shuffle 


board courts, louvered doors to keep out the city wind 


and a deck steward to look after deck chairs; 


Suburbia (well, part of it, anyway 


~ a fifty-five-yard driving (well, chipping) range and 


adjoining, sand-trapped putting green; 


“ lawns that glow—because of bulbs set two feet into 


the sod atop an underground parking garage 


Will all this and the Village Park’s ad-agency 


designed, crested stationery too ever really stop 


the march to suburbia? 


Doubtful. The Village Park doesn’t want people 


with young children. “They.” says owner Marvin 
Turk, father of two have an obligation to own 
home.’ 


But Turk is confident enough in the future 


ot 


heads downtown 


“country-club” apartments that he’s already planning 
a new development that will out-park the Village 
Park. Its name is Blair House, a deliberate steal from 
the state guest house in Washington. “to appeal to 
prospective tenants vanity 


Blair House will have its own arcade with a beauty 
parlor, cigar store and bank 

Meanwhile, the Village Park’s “country-club-in-the 
city ippeal is bearing fruit. David Millman, a law 


student who'll move into a honeymoon suite after hi 
wedding this fall, told Maclean’s he chose the Village 
Park after careful shoppin; The suburbs,” he said 


ala, 


are tereotyped 





ROCKETS NOT TO BOTHER WATCHING FOR 
at least for a while: ones carrying mail across 
1c Post Office 


simply too busy streamlining its current mode of 


Canada. The main reason ts that t 


operating, with such devices as electronic sorters 
and mechanized carts for neighborhood carriers 
But. Post Office Department officials claim, mail 
rocketry to such northern posts as Frobisher Bay 


still “a distinct possibility Meanwhile, the 
Germans have shelved a similar plan. European air 
space is already too crowded 
NSF CHEQUES, an annoying and expensive — 


hazard to many merchants, are being cut down In 


Ottawa by a method other cities are watching with 
interest. Before accepting any personal cheques, an 


Ot storekeeper now stamps the back with a 
statement that the customer must sign, certifying 








that there’s enough cash in his bank account. This 
changes the cheque, legally, from a promissory note 


to an affidavit and, if it bounces, the customer’ 


liable to a fraud charge 


WATCH FOR A BOOM IN SILK this fall. A 
rush of imports from China into Europe has 
pushed prices down there t 


and production in Britain alone ts t 


, 





budget levels, 
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as fast as last year. Toronto couturier Tibor de 
Nagay told Maclean’s that, with Canadian 
manufacturers watching continental trends closely, 


silk fashions will be a big item here soon 


NEXT BIG NEWS in the fight against cancer cot 
be the establishement of a link between the sour 
of drinking water and frequency of cancer. Afte 
a detailed study in West Devon, British physician 
E. D. Allen-Price wrote in the U.K. medical jour 
The Lancet, that “the parishes with the highest 
incidence of cancer, and the highest death-rat 
derive their water-supplies from wells and spring 
which, with two exceptions, are all on the highly 
mineralized strata, devonian or granite.” With 
Canada’s highly diversified water-sources, no sim 
study is yet planned here 
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THOSE GREY-FLANNEL RUSSIANS are onto 


another capitalist trick: the quiz. The magazin 
USSR has just announced the first dozen 
Canadian winners of a 10-question contest 
(Questions look tough: “What region of the USSR 
has common borders with four states?” But the 
answers are all in the articles in the same issue.) 
The Russian quiz is no way to get rich quick. 
Prizes are books. 


Cure for cheque-bouncers / New cancer clue / Juke-box commercials 


PHE LATEST GAS-SAVING GIMMICK doesn't 


depend, as most earlier ones have, on 

carburetion. It’s a flywheel principle that work 

to conserve the energy a car waste very time 
tops. Called Gyreacta, it's the brainchild of 

U.K. inventor Robert Clerk, the man wh« 

thought up chemical toilets. Clerk, who has te | 

the machine with the aid of Britain’s National 

Research Development Corporation, maintain 

it cuts fuel-consumption 30% in city traffi 
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IT HAD TO, UNFORTUNATELY, COME. 














With the Canadian consumer now ibject to a 
calculated 700 advertising message i day, from 
newspapers, radio, TV, billl lirect mal 
hopping ba match-books and what 

European firm has developed a device that inst< 


tape 0 mercial in juke boxe 


NOW THAT THE RUSSIANS have Janded cru 


there'll likely be attempts to ship some 


oil in ¢ 
to Canada’s east coast. Iron Curtain trade « 
have already been offering crude by the tanker-load 
in Britain and France at prices well below the 
current worid rates, 
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AT OTTAWA with Peter C. Newman 


How much do the provincial upsets 





THE POLITICAL EARTHQUAKES 


in Quebec and 

















New Brunswick last month provided the first glimmer 
of evidence that the federal Conservatives may not, 
fter all, be invincible at the polls. The Tories did not 
lirect commit their federal prestige to either of the 
( { t Diefenbaker name wa used by all 
parties on the hustings, and the results proved that 
its policit ilue has, at least temporarily, been 

| ise 

That Loe not mean is some | iberals jubilantly 
proclaim, that the two provincial runoffs signal a 
succession of political events that will imevitably end 
in the Liberal recapture of federal power. But for a 
party tl hasn't won a single elec outside New 
found d {to he | t x ears, the Quebec and 

w B nswick victories are a turt 

The New Brunswick Liberal victory swept out ol 
power John Diefenbaker’s most ardent provincial 
supporte nd introduced a spirited new Liberal lead 

The Liberal mandate in Quebec attered the 

country’s most efficient political machine, leaving the 
future of the Union Nationale as bleak and empty as 
its patror © rosie 


While the Quebec vote was a demonstration of 
inti-Duplessis and not anti-Diefenbaker 
verdict will influence the next general election. Dief 
| 1958 to win fifty of Quebec’s 


ure due to help 


feelings, its 


enbaker’s ability in 


tS Was 





in large mea 
the Union Nationale electoral machinery in the 
patronage that held 
Union Nationale together is now gone and there 


constituencies. The provincial 





is no ideology to cement the party’s survivors. In the 
next federal! election, the provincial Liberals will be 
ibl to pusli or ¢ late and they wiil then 
ippear to ft local electorates as the winning side 
Queb inti-Tory feelings are strengthened by 
Diefenbake! failure to bring Quebec cabinet repre 
ntation up to a meaningful level. “If the rest of the 
ounu ould be convinced that Quebec will swing 
to the Liberal next time says one of the party s 
hrewdest itegists, “there'd be great leap forward 
e Liberal ballot across Canada, because the leg- 
nd persists that the party that holds Quebec can 
the counts 





The New Brunswick Liberal victory holds less 


eral po n but 1 lid shatte ve career of Hugh 
John Flemming, the man whose provincial victory in 
1952 touched off the Conservative march to power in 
Ottawa Flemming attended the 1942 Port Hope 
conferet that marked the party's revitalization, and 

W Flemming ho in 1956 nominated John 
Diefenbak iS pa eader. Throughout his cam 
paign Flemming sti d his ability to deal with his 
friend tu prime minister at tl month's dominion 
provincial fisca onference 


Ihe strategy backfired. Flemming was told that if 


the PM was such a good pal, he should speak to him 
ibout more jobs for the province, where unemploy 
nent last winter ran at a rate twice the national aver 
i Tt Liberals could have won at least three 
more seats if Diefenbaker had visited the province 
during the campaign maintains one Grit organize! 
“Politics down here is close to the bel and we kept 
poking fun at Diefenbaker’s promises that no one 


would suffer because of unemploymen 

Despite such tactics, there is a great deal of evi 
dence federal 
to half the population 1s 
With Robichaud—a_Richi- 


10 didn’t learn to speak English until 


that the election was not decided by 


t province s 


ISSLIC ( ose 


French-speaking Louis 


bucto lawyer w 
he was twenly as their leader the Liberals offered 
Acadian candidate, 
allying the French-speaking vote which had previous- 


New Brunswick voters their first 
I 
ly been split among the parties 
Robichaud’s main campaign plank was abolition 
of the fifty-dollar-per-family premium payment for 
insurance plan, imposed by 
Robichaud realized that fifty 
substantial sacrifice in a province where 

He pledg- 
oremiums out of general provincial 
4 member of the Legislature at Fredericton 


the province’s hospital 
Flemming last year 

dollars Is 
per capita cash income is only $690 a year 
ed O pay the 
revenues 
since 1952, the same year he was admitted to the bar, 
Robichaud was leader of the New Bruns- 
wick 1958, Kennedy-type 
campaign to line up delegates. He’s a compact (5 ft 
S in. and 150-lb.) belligerent stump orator with little 
intellectual depth but a well-developed animal instinct 


for politics 


] elected 


Liberals in following a 


qualities that certainly make him a new 
type of Liberal leader, and a potentially important 
national figure. 

Contrary to advice from some more-experienced 
Robichaud recognized the hospital pre- 
mium as the campaign’s major issue, and simply ham 
mered at it on the hustings until Flemming was driven 


to its defense, and thus to defeat. Robichaud’s esti- 


politicians, 


mean nationally? 


mate of the issue was perfect. The constituencies that 
remained Tory were mainly the districts where the 
majority of voters are salaried employees who paid 
the premium in little-noticed monthly deductions 

The Tories clearly lost the New Brunswick election 
on local issues, but there was at least one positive sign 
of dissatisfaction with Diefenbaker in all of the pro- 
vincial elections last month. The armed forces vote 
went solidly Liberal, reflecting a lack of confidence in 
the defense policy of the Conservatives. In at least 
three Nova Scotia seats it was the armed forces vote 
that defeated- Tory candidates 

The Liberal victory in Quebec was won by Jean 
as a result of general revulsion against 
Union Nationale corruption, but in his campaign Le- 
sage again and again attacked the Diefenbaker min- 
istry as “the most centralizing of all the federal 
governments,” and repeatedly accused Premier An- 
tonio Barrette of betraying the Dunlessis tradition by 
not standing up, more firmly to Ottawa. 

Such harangues brought into the Lesage camp the 
indestructible core of Quebec nationalists who believe 
that the province exists in a constant state of siege 
by the English. He'll have to return to this same 
element fairly soon for a firmer mandate. That means 
he must make a super-nationalistic stand 
against the Tories in Ottawa during the dominion- 
provincial fiscal negotiations 


1 1 
Lesage lar rely 


tough 


If Lesage talks so tough that he allows himself to 
become regarded outside Quebec as another Dupiessis 

more honest but equally isolationist — he could 
harm the cause of Ottawa _ Liberals 


who know Lesage insist that he’s too much of an 


federal Grits 
opportunist to allow his image to be so permanently 
marred that he could never return to federal politics 
as Mike Pearson’s chief Quebec lieutenant. Others 
point out that Lesage really has little choice 

Quebec politicians expect the Liberals will go to 
the polls within a year to ask for a stronger mandate. 
By then Lesage will have had to implement at least 
part of the 53-point plank that brought him to power. 
[he platform, which he never really expected he'd 
have to honor, is tremendously expensive—an extra 
$100-million load on the provincial budget in the first 
year. Whether he wants to or not, Lesage will have to 
battle with evangelical zeal for every additional dollar 
out of the federal treasury. 

The next test of Quebec’s political mood will be 
the by-election this fall in Labelle riding, at the 
northern end of the Laurentians. It’s a seat once held 
by Henri Bourassa, the great Quebec nationalist, and 
is traditionally a Liberal constituency. It was first won 
for the Tories by Henri Courtemanche in 1949, and 
became vacant earlier this year by Courtemanche’s 
sudden elevation, at forty-four, to the Senate. The 
betting in Ottawa is that the Liberals will regain the 
seat, especially if work continues to lag on the Bo- 
marc site at Mont Laurier, in the middle of the con- 
stituency. 

The Liberal mood of optimism is significantly 
strengthened by the latest Gallup Poll—taken before 
the provincial elections—which shows a twelve-per- 
cent drop in Tory popularity since the March 1958 
election, and a six percent gain for the Liberals 

For the first time since they were whipped almost 
into insignificance, Mike Pearson’s Liberals can again 
smell power. “We don’t pretend that the Quebec and 
New Brunswick elections are the results of a great 
Liberal revival across Canada,” says one of Ottawa's 
more outspoken Liberals, “but they do herald a clear 
appreciation that an alternative to the present govern- 
ment is needed—and we're the only workable alter- 
native available.” 
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Reappearance of an economic sore: the “sweatshop” 


THE POSTWAR WAVE of immigration has brought 


back to Canada an economic canker that’s been large- 
ly forgotten since the 30s: the needle-trade “sweat- 
shop.” In Vancouver, Winnipeg, Montreal and To- 
ronto, female workers in certain sections of the gar- 
ment industry are being paid as little as 40 cents an 
hour by bosses who often simply 
wage laws 





ignore minimum 
Toronto, which has had the heaviest influx 
of unskilled labor, is hardest hit 

In busy seasons, “sweatshop” workers are putting in 
at straight 
periods, they sometimes sit idly—at 
ull 3 or 4 in the afternoon. Then, when their 
an order, they are often asked to work tll 


10-hour days, six, even seven days a week 
time. In slack 
no pay 
boss gets 
midnight 
Not all divisions of the garment trade are affected 
Ihe fur industry, men’s fine suits, women’s suits and 
all more than 90 percent 
unions. In the women’s cloak and suit 


Toronto, there are 45 s‘iops employing 


dresses and sportswear are 
organized by 


industry in 


nearly 1,600 unionized workers. Another dozen, em- 
ploying about 100 people, are not organized. Most 
union contracts call for a minimum wage for un 


skilled workers of 75 cents an hour 


after Six 


rising to 80 cents 
fringe 


time and a half for overtime, eight statutory holidays, 


such attractions as 


montas wita 


health 
with pay. 


grants, 
their rights. Traditionally, garment workers have been 


organization was 
leaders. Now many garment workers are of Italian, 


the United Garment Workers of 
the return of 
sewing machine and starts taking work home with 


of the 


and benefit plans and two weeks’ vacation 


But in at least two trades—women’s underwear and 


men’s workclothes and sportswear — the unorganized 
shops are as common as the organized. 


Most of the unorganized workers are recent immi- 
unable to speak English and unaware of 


and much of the original 
Yiddish-speaking labor 


Jews from Eastern Europe 
done by 
stocks. In the last ten 


Ukrainian and other racial 


years, the number of non-union shops making men’s 
workclothes and 


sportswear in Toronto alone has 
jumped from three to 20 

As Arthur Robins, international representative of 
America, explains 


sweatshops”: “A man buys himself a 


him at night. His wife works on it during the day 
while he’s in the snaop. Soon they buy another machine 
and hire one or two people. Before you know it 
they've got a whole floor on Spadina Avenue (centre 
Toronto trade) with fifteen or twenty immi- 
grants working for them and we have another un- 
organized shop on our hands.” 


Even if they never open shops of their own, the 
“homeworkers” depress wage standards. The Ontario 
Homeworkers’ Act sets standards that both the manu- 
facturer and homeworkers must meet—but many im- 
migrants are so desperate for jobs they'll gladly ignore 
the requirements. Samuel Kraisman, manager of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers, says a sewing 
machine operator of average skill, working on piece- 
work rates in a union shop, makes $60. to $80 in a 
40-hour week. “But we know of no homeworke! 
making more than $15, though of course we don't 
know how many hours they work.” 

The return of the 
cut-rate labor has some manufacturers as worried as 
union leaders. Alfred Freeman of the National Gar- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, says “if this situ 
ation continues it will drive us out of business. Our 
25 to 33 percent of the selling price 


‘sweatshop” and the increase in 


labor costs are 
A garment we can sell for $10, a ‘sweatshop’ can sell 
for $8.” 

Says Arthur Robins of the UGWA: “They call the 
unorganized part of our industry the garment jungle. 
That's no exaggeration. [ve had people come to me 
in tears, begging to be placed in a union shop. But 
as long as Otners are willing to work for ‘sweatshop 
wages, there’s nothing I can do to help them.” 





Cornelius Krieghoff’s barroom nude 


CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF, the immigrant who be- 
came Canada’s first old master, is most famous today 
for his earthy scenes of Canadian pioneer life 

But only a_ few realize just /row 
earthy Krieghoff could be. His earliest known Cana- 
dian work—and one of his least known—is a 25-by- 
35-inch nude. The model is said to have been Krieg 
hoff’s dark-haired French-Canadian wife. whose facial 
whose hair he painted as 


connoisseurs 


features he changed and 
blond 

In its 116 years, only one man, apparently, has evet 
been proud of owning Krieghoff’s Krieghoff 
himself hid it in a dark corner of his studio for feat 
scandal. One day Sidney Smith, post- 


nude 


of causing a 
master-general in the 1860s, discovered the painting 
I Smith’s purchase caused a violent row 


but he hung it in his home in Cobourg, 


and bought it 
in his family, 
Ont 


After Smith died, his daughter was about to slash 
the painting with a knife, but her stopped 
her and took it for himself. One of the last places he 
hung it was over his bathtub 

When the nude came down to its present owner, 
Dr. E. A. Watkinson of Ottawa, it got a place over 
his mantelpiece but was soon banished to a stair land- 
ing 

How good a painting is it? In his 1934 book on 
Krieghoff, Dr. Marius Barbeau raved about it, men- 
tioning the evocation of Leda and the mythical visita- 
tion. But Barbeau is an ethnologist. Some critics con- 
sider it “just a barroom nude.” 

For the past year, the painting has been in the 
Robertson Galleries, Ottawa, waiting for a buyer. 
The asking a Krieghoff. 
His Old Canadian Homestead in Winter once changed 
hands for $25,000. — KLAUS NEUMANN 


brother 


price, $7,500, is low for 








OOTNOTES and pension costs make up less than 
Fr half that total. Staff salaries, building 


About TV movies: British televiewers for the Commons alone will total 


stamps, costing 40 cents, 
worth $85, though 


is NOW in the middle of Wolseley 
a single stamp of died at 98 


Avenue 
Iree expert Alex Gudziak 


maintenance and sundry other expenses the same issue now fetches only 45 blames vandals who ripped away all 
cents. A corner block of the 1946 but two of 26 grafts he inserted to help 
lumbering stamp with a slightly imper- the tree survive earlier vandalism 


will wait a long time before they see 
top-rated movies on their home screens 


$3 million this year. 


fect OHMS overprint, is worth $250 


today 


But don’t run to the 


nearest About tension: Even if it’s not giving 





To keep films like The Third Man, 
Private’s Progress and The Constant 
Husband off the air, British movie 
house operators pay one farthing pet 
seat into a $1,350,000-a-year fund. The 
Film Industry Defense Organization 
uses the money to outbid TV interests 
and reserve the films for theatre 


showings 


About government costs: MPs don’t get 
pay increases often but the cost of 
running parliament nevertheless keeps 
Running the Senate and the 
60-61 will cost almost 


climbing 
Commons in 
$8 million (including salaries), a quarter 
million more than last year and 


"57.52 


x 


over a million more than in 


Commons takes the biggest bite ($5.8 


million) 


MPs’ salaries, travel expenses 





About moon myths: Scientists have 
scoffed for generations at ancient beliefs 
about the moon’s influence on human 
health. Now they're confronted with 
the findings of Dr. Edson J. Andrews 
of Tallahassee, Fla. He studied 1,000 
tonsillectomies and found more patients 
hemorrhaged around the time of the 
full moon than at any other period — 
even though proportionately fewer 


' 


were operated on at that time. 


About postage stamps: They're a hot 
investment these days if you manage to 
buy “corner blocks” of the right issues. 
(A corner block consists of four 
stamps from the corner of a sheet, 
plus the marginal paper showing the 
plate number.) A corner block of the 
1942 Canadian Peace Tower 10-cent 





post office for new corner blocks; only 
the philatelic section of the Post Office 
Department, Ottawa, sells them 


About pianos: Like cars, the smaller 
models are winning larger shares of 
the market. Leading manufacturers 
have quit making the familiar old 
upright piano and now do 97% of their 
sales in the little spinet type. Grand 
pianos are meanwhile holding their 
own among concert artists and well-to- 


do amateur pianists 


About a tree: A Maclean's article last 
January 16 asked: Can Winnipeg's 

wonderful elm survive a second cen 
tury? Answer: No 
and bitterness by standing 


) 


The tree that caused 


civic battles 


you ulcers or breaking up your mar- 
riage, it may be wrecking your teeth 
ind gums. Clenching and grinding 
teeth excessively—a common symptom 
of tension can shift teeth out of 
place, cause gum diseases and even 


damage underlying bone says Dr. Ira 
F. Ross of the New York { niversity 


College of Dentistry 


About weeds: Scientists are attacking 


one type with a new weapon: insect 
To rid rangeland of a toxic weed 
called tansy ragwort, the California 


Agricultural Experiment Station ha 


pread fields with 6.000 pupe of the 


cinnabar moth, an insect that thrives on 
noxious weeds but wont even give 
usef pian a nibble 
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MAILBAG: Some angry and some enraptured responses to Marika Robert 


I feel I must protest Bey Baxter i ome to Winnipeg and stand on the corner of Broad 
oO f | Hore-Belisha (R A nd Donald for a few minutes. She would catch 
ye J t War Off July plenty of eyes popping including mine FRANK 
Aft f Y beautifu nd PTASHNICK, WINNIPEG 
I Hore-B ha while in t 
1B ict Monast Baxter, without being | “ Poor Mrs. Robert! On a continent whe only the 





he | I ter, goes on to ask hase is romantic, marriage must seem dull. Yester 
What ai ( ison hy a man like Belisha should iy, my husband wired me 14 roses from Edmonton 
) h ) t f meaningle re) for our fourteenth wedding anniversary. Two Euro 
rth Meaning [ think not. Hore - Belisha pean-born friends admired them that evening. You 
1 England brilliant ntil his public « er end would have thought that these romantic women 
Baxter deplo the fact that he “might have been would have asked why he hadn't thrown up the mun 
! ond Di | [he pomps of yesteryear haye little lane business deal which kept him in Edmonton and 
ilue in The Kingdom of Heaven. Hore-Belisha, like flown to my side. Instead, one said that she would 
Mary of Bethany, hath chosen the good part which cold him very severely if he was her husband for 
not h fro - MARGARET TUPPER, wasting all that money. The other, evidently still op- 
VINNIPI 





aS 
i 
Ry 
‘ ! W » h bge 
? ’ \ } 
{ e! ! I t rat on the cha theory, said that if I got roses, 
' . obvio \ ome womat I Edmonton was getting 
Personally, | love Canadian husbands whose 
“MM ka | VOLKM ( . lov I'm glad I've got you” instead of always 
( VA I of \ VO MR JOHN ORDON, OTTAW 
uw — | j i 


eI | \ f t Q ¢ nd of who | iveled 
( I y by 1 find liffic O acce} e con 
on of Ken Johnstone (Watch those Quebec speed 
oM i [ j ? t the Quebec Provincial Police are 
lah ! I I nfore Ul tranic iWws 
| p t that anyone driving in this prov 
Te t XT I I fa ind co teous treatment 
‘ I'm , OV nM k i | from o highway police as in any other part of Can 
hoo } yr pa I Jud la, or of the United State - R. H. TASCHEREAU, 
' | ELBE Laiitl 


Why Negroes should stay in Africa: Canada’s color 











7 And if ve ) pro import one 
u R tta oO nstantaneo why should a 
h colored, create a problem? 
} H color proble What he w 
prot 
W I ( e we 
iv mas 4 of illogic 
U fishness. We a ilso lazy, blind and 
[ If you dé t this, canv your neighborhood 
the Red Cro yvour fellow church members for 
i) i I C one oO d a new parish hal or the tathers 
of your Sc oop for help on Scout night. Let us 
n | to f ot tace it reat number of Canadian citizens are slobs 
( ! cuol And very one of these is long us he tays out of 
ha vote. a voice in the community, and the 
(;0d-fZIVeCrI ight to be catered to by politic ins. More 
I vel ) ( ( t cannot raise i nickel fo 
‘ cl rity il Iwo iy a ) vc I c y raise i rio 
M y \ [ } Bec ( . uric y ( n idian LOO tne 
I I or ve he tions 1d é prejudices mus 
! I po f unt ole € iv ‘ ntole 
t 2 I It is enet of psychiatry that ¢ 
I » fe perior to someor! Amon 
hed apy Hil We I que h hese erotic ead only to office politi 
i \ oO y ( \ f exc ve clubs and the purchase 
oO \ W ! oO ( Among ose to whom such avenue 
\ ‘ ! \ | ion are closed. however, these desire 
vith Diack SAI I I nto sickening violence, such as the defacing of syna 
Pea OOh h o Nx P ogues, the burning of fie 
U I rea ) O ion of ice riots, as in 
eason | \ i or outhern S s, Notting Hill, or in Vancouver, which 
it W aa I ‘ ! . t I i s own. | it this hungering for 


“ Thirty years ago my husband and I were return- 
ing from our honeymoon, after covering nearly 2800 
miles. We had left Quebec City in the morning. Some 
lime later we were stopped by a provincial policeman 
who told us we had been going 35 miles an hour 
through a village. Since we hadn't seen any village 
or any speed limit signs (and, at the moment, there 
wasn't a house in sight), we were inclined to argue a 
bit. There wasn't much we could do, but like Mr. 
Johnstone, pay our ten dollars and be on our way 

We have never driven in Quebec since, and 
for many years warned any of our friends who were 
driving there to be careful. — MRS. K. L. LORDLY, 
MONCTON, N.B. 


How Maclean’s treated a police chief 


Regarding the series of articles that appeared in Mac- 
lean’s (How a big-city police force really works, 
March 12 to May 7) I would now like to thank you 
for a job well done. The comments at a recent Ontario 
Chief Constables’ Association convention were all 
good, and it would appear that the public across the 
country thought that much had been done in the way 
of putting forward the police view.—J. MACKEY, 
CHIEF, METROPOLITAN TORONTO POLICE, 


How lvy Maison treated the unemployed 


In The Market That Won't Sell Out to Progress (June 
8), Barbara Moon made reference to “an altruistic 
ocal lady who borrowed the old music hall on the 
third floor and there “ran a soup kitchen for a while 

Che premises lent to me by the city were used during 
he Depression of the °30s not the ‘20s. The men, 
of the ranks of unemployed who were actually starv 


ng at the period, were given two regular meals a 
day, paid for by the voluntary gifts of ever-generous 
loronto. We operated that kitchen for three winters, 
taking over the Wellington House kitchens as well in 
the second year. Also, may I point out that my name 
was misspelled? Thank you, however, for the adjec- 
live IVY MAISON, OTTAWA, 


problem is a white one 


violence 1s deep seated has been recognized by at 


ist One influential segment of our civilization—our 


1 rt 


vertisers, who feed TV audiences on a steady diet 
of physical conflict, violence and sadism 

Into this welter of blood-lust and prejudice, advo- 
cates of unrestricted immigration wish to drop an 


P , 


indigestible anc 


explosive ingredient 

Of course, it may be said that we are too civilized 
here in Canada to descend to the depths plumbed in 
South Africa or Alabama. But are we? As much was 
iid in England, the traditional haven of the rights 
Notting Hill erupted. In Dresden, Ont., 
we enforce our own brand of apartheid 

There is nothing in our history of relations with 
our Indians, Métis, Chinese or Japanese to indicate 
e proof against the intolerance to which 


of man, unt 





we a 
other men are prey 
lo take a few refugees from a bigot-ridden coun- 
try into Canada, where they in their turn will be 
ited. will solve nothing. If we take only a few, 
so that they are not noticeable among the crowds, the 
situation in their homeland will not be helped; and if 
we take many, we are importing the fuel that history 
has shown ts likely to burn our house down 
No; do not import a problem tf you are happily 
free from it. Do not create an explosive situation if 


one does not exist. Let us keep our illusion that we 
ire unprejudiced. Once the problem has come into 
being, all the evidence is that it will take centuries 
cure 
Because, being a true Canadian, I am also a slob, 


I do not intend to sign my name. 
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For the sake of argument 





REV. A. J. MACLACHLAN SAYS 


evs stop coddling 


our aleoholies 


Before the term alcoholic came 
into popular use, the man who 
drank too much was stigmatized 
lrunkard and condemned as 
i neaxrlic ind wicked fellow 
whose behavior caused great hard 
hip to his wife and children. Sym- 
pathetic help in breaking the drink 
habit was not readily available 


I hold no brief for this old- 


fashioned treatment of the alco- 
holic. On the other hand, I'm con- 
vinced that the pendulum has 


wung too far in the opposite direc 


tio! Our attitude toward the 
coholic has become too soft, too 
maudlin, too sentimenta!. So much 
Oo that were tually weakening 


resolve to give up drinking 








Psychiatrists ocial workers and 

others who work with the chror 

drinke n-judgmen n 

their approach lest they heighten 
feelings of ul ind hasten 

till another drinking bout Even 
wife, whom he beat 

children, whom he terrorizes, must 


turn the other cheek, and repeat 


often with considerable bitterness, 
Daddy is a fine man — except 
1e's sick sometimes.” 


The disez approach 





In my opinion, the scientific, 


non-judgmenta ipproach to the 

oholic imount to mollycod 
dling. If we sincerely want to help 
the alcoholic weve got to be a 
lot tougher on him. We've got to 
confront him ntly with the real 


facts of life, namely, that he lives 
in a society of law and order; that 
ne responsible for his behavior; 


e can blame only himself for 


his present condition; and fina 
ul e himself, t I own efforts 
can ge id of tl drink habi 
As I see it € sic fa C 1 
) handling of the alcoholic 1 
e e the disease approach 
I V fashionable to think of 
I y primary iS a medi- 
l e when in reality 1 
| min moral and spiritu- 
problem. We say to the alco- 
ne C n effect You have a sick- 
nes like measles or mumps.” 


MR MACLACHLAN WHO IS CHAPLAIN 


CON CTS COURSES IN 


Unfortunately the disease approach 
has become a boomerang. produc- 
ing psychological side effects that 
were not anticipated The alco- 
holic finds it an easy way out If 
a mysterious invader a kind of 
alcoholic virus can be blam- 
ed tor his condition, who can 
hold him morally responsible? As 
a consequence, many _ al¢oholics 
adopt an attitude that is passive, 
defeatist and unco-operativ They 
say to the therapist, “Here I am, 
doctor. I'm your problem. Give 
me the pill that will cure me.’ 
Absolving the alcoholic of re 
sponsibility is exactly the opposite 
of what we should be doing. One 
of the great character weaknesses 
of the alcoholic is that he’s a de- 
pendent person. He’s been dom- 
inated by a strong mother of1 
father; often he’s been the pamper 
ed only child or youngest child 
in the family He’s grown into 
adulthood with a chronic inability 
to accept full responsibility for 
the conduct of his life. Any form 
of treatment that perpetuates this 
feeling of dependency and help 


lessness hinders his recovery. We 


can and must help him, by bring- 
ing him to a state of mind where 
he can say to himself, with con- 
viction, “I’m responsible for what 
I am because this is what I decided 
o be I won't be anything else 
until | make the moral decision 


to make myself into something 


The therapist who is oriented 
to the disease approach will find 
it difficult to bring the alcoholic 
around to this view of himself and 
his problems. Many psychiatrists 
and psychologists I know tend to 
believe in biological determinism— 


the belief that man is pretty well 


enslaved by his body chemistry 
ind his environment I can ac- 
cept the fact that simple forms 
of life, such as the bee and the 
I re robots whose whole exis 
tence is determined by thei n 
incts and by such environmental 
factors as sound, smell, light and 


temperature. Man ts a far different 


creature, CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 


TO AN ONTARIO MENTAL HOSPITAL, 


STORAL COUNSELING 


S MAGAZINI JUL Y 
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Beverley 





Baxter's 


last London Letter 








Farewell 





and hail 


after 25 vears 


It is an open secret that the Lon 
don Letter in its present form and 
by its present author is drawing 
peacefully to a close. From time 


to time I shall write for Maclean's 
but no longer can it be regarded 


as a habit or a nuisance, something 





duly appears despite the 
weather, the hazards of the postal 
services and the perils of peace 
and wal 

Napier Moore was my first edi 
tor of the magazine, and I found 
him most helpful and encouraging 
Every editor of character develops 
not only his own personality but 
that of the publication over which 
he presides. Napier was a gifted 
writer on his own account but it 
is difficult for an orchestra leader 
to wield the baton and play the 
cello at the same time. The duty 
of an editor is to edit. 

In my time I have had the ex 
perience of editing the London 
Sunday Express and the Daily Ex 
press and finally I became editorial 
Lord 
Kemsley’s newspaper kingdom. But 
in the end it seemed more con 


adviser of what was then 


genial to write and let the editors 
do the publishing and presentation 

Let us admit at once that a 
London Letter in any publication 


is about as novel as an Egyptian 
pyramid, nor can it publish hot 
news and topical comment. The 
process of producing a magazine 
like Maclean’s or the Saturday 
Evening Post involves printing in 


sections, delayed by color plates. It 


LEAN’S MAGAZINE SUI 


is beyond alteration once it has 
final form. Newspapers can alter, 
eliminate or build up a_= story 
through the night but magazines 
have no such pliability 

Yet it was topicality, albeit some- 
what delayed, that gave the Lon 
don Letter its first big heave. The 
marital crisis of King Edward VIII 
was followed so swiftly by abdica 
tion that it seemed absurd to write 
about it for Maclean’s. But so 
puzzled were the people in Can 
ada, so hurt and so disillusioned 
that when my article on the ab 
dication appeared the magazine 
sold out overnight 

I claim no special merit for that 
but as a result the London Letter 
was firmly established. It remain 
ed so for years on end 

As a result a British publisher 
offered me attractive terms to pub- 
lish a book of the Letters, but 
hardly had the first copies been 
sent to the press when a letter ar 
rived from the Duke of Windsor’s 
solicitors. In the original article 
on the abdication in Maclean's I 
had written harshly, though with 
restraint, not only about the King 
but also the lady he married. The 
solicitors now demanded a public 
apology and a financial settlement 
but instead my publisher withdrew 
the book from publication and the 
duke accepted my regrets 

Incidentally there was an awk- 
ward intervention by the prime 
minister, Neville Chamberlain, 
one that CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 
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A CHILD'S 
GARDEN — 
OF BENCHES 


ENCHES AND VERSES a magic combination not 

only for a summer’s child, but also for a tastemaker on 
the hunt for a good new idea to sit down upon. For our 
August issue, master photographer Peter Varley set up the 
benches out-of-doors to evoke that wonderland created by 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s memorable book of verses. But being 
a magazine of home ideas, we keep practical, too. These 
benches are for your entire family to dream on and if 
you insist, they can be used inside your house. Modestly we 
say, this feature is just another piece de resistance from the 
editors of the most beautiful magazine in Canada. Anothet 
August bonus we take pride in: the 20-page illustrated Guide 
book on How to Buy Furniture, in handy, tear-out form. And 
that’s far from all 


ON SALE MOST NEWSSTANDS ON JULY 19 


CANADIAN lomes 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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MACLEAN’S National Magazine 


IS THE U.S. 
TALKING ITSELF 


BY IAN SCLANDERS | stacican's washingron Editor 


A CANADIAN CROSSING the border to the United States steps out of a 
country where relatively few really believe man will inflict on himself 
the awfulness of nuclear war and into a country where a great many 
take it for granted that nuclear war, if not inevitable, is at least likely 
U.S. sa that 


while in Canada there are many signs of a rising sentiment in favor of 


The country rings with cries for more weapons, 


disarmament and neutrality. It's a country that drafts eight thousand 
young men a month, and where no teenaged boy can forget that a two- 
year stretch in uniform lies ahead of him, while Canada has no com 
pulsory military service. It’s a country where public bomb shelters are 
New 
York, Nelson Rockefeller, seriously proposes that family fallout shel 


almost as familiar as fire hydrants, and where the governor of 


ters should be mandatory, while in Canada suggestions for shelters 


public or private. are widely ridiculed 


It is also a country buffeted by a gale of propaganda from a 


variety of sources. Foremost among them are the armed services, 


INTO HOT WAR? 


which strive to create an atmosphere in which they can get bigger 


appropriations from Congress. In addition, they are seeking support 
for the idea that if an enemy is planning an attack, the U.S. forces 
should have the right to attack first-——a concept summed up by General 
Thomas Power, commander of the Strategic Air Command, who says 
bluntly 


have the power to start a wal 


“I do not think you have the power to deter a war unless you 
contracts 


So 


clans moved by their own version of patriotism and the hope of 


Armament manufacturers for fatter 


back the 


do right-wing politi 


eagel up 


armed forces with propaganda of their own 
gain 


ing votes, professional anti-Communists, civil defense organizations 


trying to banish apathy with terrifying descriptions of bombs falling 
the U.'S., like the 


on and pressure groups the American Legion 


Daughters of the American Revolution, and the Committee of One 


Lobby 


that 


Million, successor to the China 


Finally there are newspapers CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGI 


New York police cart off two women who refused to take cover in an air-raid alert in May. Only 25 New Yorkers preferred arrest to taking shelter 
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Phey’re being conditioned: These participants in a Pittsburgh bomb-shelter test were photo- 


graphed through a one-way window: they spent two weeks in it. 


churn Ameri motions with scare headlines and TV and radio com- 

iMators Ww ilways sound as shrill and excited as they would be if 
Ma I Nac ust landed 

martial Vou are Americans developing the 

ould doom any early effort to ease world tensions, 


ind irrevocable act? Is the U.S. talking itself to- 


to diplomats politicians, businessmen and 


and Washington in the anxious weeks after 
collapse of the summit conference in Paris 
was that some Americans, who may even 
population, are indeed growing jittery. Those 
ost have a tendency to shout that the U.S 
But the jittery Americans still seem be 
ooler Americans—among them President Elsen- 
eaders—who feel that nuclear war can and must be 
ople I talked to said the U.S. as a whole will stay 
enough to push preparedness forward but—unless the 

ns—wont panic and precipitate a hot wat 
) underlined the fact that cold war. which to most 
euns a ‘ and uncertain peace has a differ- 
l Americans it means an actual conflict 
fought and won, by building up such 
be discouraged from aggres- 
nd if a readiness to honor commit- 

action u { necessary 

cold war is tremendous. Defense spending in the 
000.000.0000 a ve or $231 a head, compared with 
000,000 or S89 pe pita in Canada. In the U.S., defense plus 
two cents of every tax dollar collected 
isury and these items are equal to nearly ten percent 
tional product. In Canada defense expenditures and 
than a third of the federal revenue and less 
gross national product. One American in 
anada the figure is one in a hundred and six 


involves more than men and 


¢ 


ricans realize, and this ts 


NS a 


philosophy rather than defense 
the Pentagon once spoke of “preventive war” in 
1. Gathering conndence, 
Var uttered in a firm vorce 
ability barked as a sergeant- 
no doubt that the cold warriors of the 
to strike a blow before they are struck 
House of Representatives that this is the right 
iS approved a report containing this paragraph 
deter a would-be aggressor. we should maintain 
a way and with such an understanding that 
obvious that an attack upon us or our allies ts 
iunch an attack before the aggressor has hit either 
our allies. This ts an element of deterrence which the United 
should not deny itself 
irtened by the endorsement of the House, some of the top Penta- 
ive assumed lr of pugnacious cockiness. The chairman 
aff. General Nathan Twining, recently said of 


yarations Are we ready? Boy!’ 


ly this flip boast that prompted Canada’s prime min- 


to condemn those who “brandish symbols of 

speech at DePauw University in Indiana. U.S 

their headlines for the rocket-rattlers, paid scant 

Diefenbaker. They paid less attention to his minister of 

[ Howard Green, who, when the U-2 spy plane was 

deep inside Russi expressed surprise aud concern that 
flown over Soviet territory 

that worries Canada’s government like- 

Americans those Americans who be- 

ins, that nucle ar would destroy 

are also atraid of the cumulative 

atory propaganda may have on their 

industries engaged in defense work 

n what, depending on the point of view, 

Scare-the-taxpayer campaign or the enlight- 

industries are such a sizable chunk 

Senator Hubert Humphrey is urging 

economy in the event of dis- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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Anxious hour of a musical debut 


IN A CONCERT THEY STAGED THEMSELVES—AT A LOSS—TWO 
OVERSTRUNG YOUNG MONTREALERS BID FOR MUSICAL CAREERS 


rO STORY BY DON NEWLANDS 
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AFTER THE RECITAL, APPLAUSE 
AND PRAISE EASE THE TENSION 


As the house lights dimmed, each took those twenty 
giant steps across the stage. They were on 

“Quick, a cigarette!” exclaimed Marylou as they 
retreated backstage for intermission. Between out- 
bursts of sympathy and self-criticism, she play- 
fully gave Ken a reassuring pat on the head. Though 
this was their first professional appearance as a 
duo, they have performed together since they studied 
at the same conservatory in Calgary, and in 1953 
they toured western Canada as winners of a com 
petition sponsored by a music teachers’ group 

Back on stage they were surprised at how quickly 
the recital came to an end. Then, after the treasur 
ed applause, came congratulations - backstage, 
and at a reception in a women’s club. They were 
especially encouraged by the enthusiasm of Oscal 
Morawetz (immediate left), since they had given 
the premiere performance of one of his composi 
tions, then repeated it as an encore 

That nig on the train trip home to Montreal, 
Ken and Marylou relaxed for the first time. Next 
day, the Toronto Star noted the concert only briefly, 
so-Ken and Marylou read and reread the Globe and 
Mail, which used such phrases as “first-rate tech 
nique,” “solid musicianship” and “artistic sensitivity.’ 

With that review almost memorized, they could 
nurture the hope that they'd caught the ear or the 
eye of someone who'd want to book them for an 
other concert — or even manage their new caree! 

“It’s a start.” Ken said matter-of-factly. “And 


what else can you do?”—CATHIE BRESLIN 
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The seven sons of John and Mary Homenuik 
have gathered a healthy collection of prizes 
and championships. To do it, they had to trade 
salvaged golf balls for castoff clubs and worm 
their way onto the fairways between dues- 


paying foursomes. But that’s all over now 


Ted BY TRENT FRAYNE 


r | 

| HIS COUNTRY HAS no shortage of golf courses more challeng- 
ing than one called Deer Park on the flat fringes of Yorkton, 
Sask., and there are any number of golf professionals more 
prominent than a bulky Scot in his early sixties named Bill Kerr. 





Still, Kerr and Deer Park have produced the most remarkable 
golfing family in Canada. The name is Homenuik, and with 
Kerr's connivance the seven sons of a Ukrainian laborer have 
used golf to provide a houseful of trophies, a business for two 


of ther i career for another, a marriage, and at least one and 
possibly three university educations 


Eniail 
While its true that the nat 


i¢ does not ring as familiarly 

ross the nineteenth hole as, say, the steward’s, it’s equally 
true that the Homenuiks their name is pronounced Hom-en- 
uck——have their moments on the national scene. Among them 
they hold an assortment of amateur championships, they've 
one to the finals of national tournaments, and one of them ts 
now a profession il. Theyre clearly the most iccomplished golt- 
ers of the western plains, and they got there almost in bare feet. 


They stole their first moments on the fairways of the Deer 





Park layout, hard by their home, sneaking out of the under- 


‘ ish of the rough to snatch holes between dues-paying four- 

somes, wielding clubs paic tor with volf balls retrieved both on 

Stan nd off the fairways. The “wee tellows” that club pro Ker! 
lly took on as caddies tn self-defense are grown golfers now 

Wilf Homenuik, the fourth of Bill Kerr's wee fellows, is still 

it hes now lack-browed, tough and taciturn com- 


etitor of twenty-four. He won first the junior and then the 





imateur championships of first Saskatchewan and then Mani- 

» we topo vefore he turned professionat last vear. He’s assistant pro 

t the Glendale club on Winnipeg's western outskirts and he 

\ ssed winning the Manitoba Open in his first professional 
tournament last August by a single stroke 

sddy, slight as his brother Wilt but with a quick bright 

rin and a glowing personality, has developed into this country’s 





ost persistent yvolfing bridesmaid. He won the Saskatchewan 


junior championship in 1953 but then launched into an impos- 


Very 
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ing list of almosts. He was the losing finalist in the Saskatche- 
wan Amateur seven years ago, has been runner-up in the Mani- 
toba Amateur in each of the last three years, and in 1957 he 
went to the final round of the Canadian Amateur, en route dis- 
posing of the formidable Alan Thirwell, twice British Amateur 
champion. Then he bowed out in the last round. 

Tony and Rudy, the two eldest, left the links after Grade 8 
to take jobs. Tony, at thirty, is lean and fair complexioned, with 
fine blond hair. He has difficulty moving, as a result of an in- 
jury to his spine—*just an ordinary bump,” he calls it, but he’s 
had to give up golf. He is a shipping clerk in a clothes manu- 
facturing plant in Winnipeg. Rudy, who is twenty-eight, runs 
a gas station in a Winnipeg suburb. But he’s able to spend 
plenty of time on his game. 

All the Homenuik boys down to the youngest, Emil, who is 
sixteen, have won golf prizes of one kind or another in their 
native Saskatchewan. Once, three years ago, the seven Homen- 
ulks entered the annual Northeastern Saskatchewan amateur 
tournament at Yorkton and came away with eight prizes. Wilf 
won low medal honors with an 18-hole round of 65 and the 
match-play title in the championship flight (brother Teddy, in- 
evitably, was the other finalist) and the other brothers either 
won flights or runner-up prizes. The mantelpiece in the family 
home, a flat-roofed, white stucco bungalow on Tupper Street in 
Yorkton, is lumped with bric-a-brac of all shapes, materials and 
sizes, and never a summer has gone by in ten years that some- 
body hasn’t added a cup or a plaque or a piece of silver plate. 

Last summer Teddy added a golfing bride to the family 
team, as a direct result of his golfing prowess. Her name was 
Margaret Kiggins and she grew up in Estevan and Weyburn, 
Sask., where her father, Larry, was an RCMP staff sergeant 
and a golf enthusiast. 

“The first thing Marg wanted to do when her dad was trans- 
ferred to Yorkton was look us up because she’d heard him talk 
about us a lot as golfers,” Teddy explains. “We sort of got inter- 
ested in each other right away 

Last year, right after they were married, Marg and Ted 
began winning trophies for their own mantel. On their honey- 
moon at Bemidji in Minesota, Ted won a men’s tournament 
and Marg a ladies’. 

All the Homenuiks have prospered, directly or indirectly, 
through golf. Ted, for example, is a service-station lessee in 
Winnipeg, and his older brother Rudy runs a station in neigh- 
boring Transcona 

“Every day both of us get maybe a dozen customers who 
know us through golf,” Ted says. “That can mean an awful lot 
to a week’s business. I don’t say the B-A people wouldn't have 
given us stations if we hadn’t been golfers but, Ill tell you this, 
it didn’t hurt any.” 

Nevertheless, Ted regards golf as a means to an end. 

“When you get to be twenty-one or twenty-two, you've got 
to realize that it’s only a game, not a way of life,” he says 
earnestly. “It’s different with Wilf; Wilf’s a pro now and hopes 
to make his way in the game. But with the rest of us, golf gave 
us a boost we wouldn't otherwise have got. Kids we went to 
school with haven't amounted to much; they’re still bumming 
around Yorkton. I think we would be, too, if it hadn’t been 
for golf.” 

Until the older Homenuiks, first Tony, then Rudy, and then 
Ted and Wilf, discovered the Deer Park course and were in 
turn discovered by the club’s pro, Bill Kerr, the family was in- 
distinguishable from any other big and needy family growing 
up on the prairies. Altogether there were nine children; two 
girls, Ann and Caroline, are the oldest and the youngest. The 
first seven children were born on a farm near Verigin, about 
thirty miles northeast of Yorkton, where John and Mary Hom- 
enuik homesteaded unsuccessfully through the Thirties. In 1943 
Mary Homenuik, who is a tall and gracious woman with a deep 
pride in her family, prevailed upon her dark, stockily built hus- 
band to move to Yorkton. She felt the children would receive 
a better education in town. John got a job as a laborer for the 
city, and he took Mary and the seven children—Ann, who then 
was fifteen, and the six boys, Tony, Rudy, Ted, Wilf, Stan and 
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Ted now runs a service station; his prowess as a golfer brought him a bride, Marg 


Mervyn, born about two years apart—to Yorkton. They settled 
in an old two-story frame house on the western fringes of the 
town where two more children, Emile and Caroline were born 

Between children, Mary went to work in the kitchen of 
Harry Chow’s Boston Café and soon afterwards Ann got a job 
there, too. Mary worked at the Boston for sixteen years. A year 
ago she moved to a new restaurant, the Holiday Inn, on the 
east side of town. 

Tony, the eldest boy, remembers that first home well 
“When it was forty below outside, it seemed to us to be fifty 
below inside,” he says with a wan smile. “The outdoor plumb 
ing was fifty air-conditioned feet from the house and that’s a 
lot of air conditioning in the dead of winter. We had no run 
ning water. There was a well seven or eight blocks away and 
we used to fetch water from it in big milk cans. A farmer gave 
us two goats that were ruining his garden. I trained them to 
pull a cart in the summer and a sleigh in winter, and that’s 
how we carried our water.” 

About a quarter of a mile west of the house lay the Deer 
Park course, a compact layout of 5,210 yards with sand greens 
spotted with tiny lakes, or sloughs, and well treed with poplars 
In the middle Forties, when the wartime golf-ball shortage was 
still acute, Tony learned that Bill Kerr, the pro, was paying ten 
cents a ball for old golf balls, which he’d repaint and sell to 
members at three for fifty cents. Tony, searching the sloughs 
and underbrush, found dozens of balls. Then he got Rudy and 


Ted and Wilf filling their off-school CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 












































Whenever a new roomer 
appeared in the street, the 
women would mutter, 

*‘I’ve never seen him before.’ 


, 


en RB ree wet. 


Drawing by Huntley Brown 


ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN 


fondly remembers 





Those dear, departed roomers 


What’s happened to them, those shadowy, elusive characters who used 





to move into the back bedroom and give the whole neighborhood tone? 

| NOTICE IN TORONTO districts zoned as singie-family areas, of my boyhood recollections is that of him and my mother having 
the roomer is becoming a political football. He’s accused of run verbal duels as he left for work, my mother sitting at the kitchen | 

ning down the neighborhood, cluttering the street with his car o1 table and him hovering in the dark hallway with his hat on trying 

nel truck, lowering property values, hiking school taxes and, to get the last word and never succeeding. My mother would say 

in general, is regarded as a second-class citizen to be stowed away haughtily she hoped he didn’t get the idea that she was used to 

in an attic or basement taking in roomers, and he'd say Oh well as far as that went if it 

Either the politicians are lying or roomers aren't the spirited came to that he supposed hts family was as good as anyone else’s 

ed they were when I was a kid. They didn't live in attics o1 and as a matter of fact she might be interested to learn that there 

basements, they lived in the upstairs side or back bedroom and was a duke back in his family and my mother would laugh breezily 

| part of the community’s economic life. They provided over her morning egg. 
ir Of mystery and gave the street social tone. | knew only one “Oh, I'm sure,” she'd say, sitting in a halo of light reflected 
oomer who could be called a discredit to the neighborhood, and from the lilac bush in the back yard 

mly my mother called him that. He was a short, dark fountain- He'd do an enraged little jig on the hall carpet, start for the 

juipment salesman with a plump face, bright black eyes and a door and come back again with something else he'd just thought of. 

velly voice and he and my mother became foes the first time But on the whole, our roomers were shadowy, elusive char- 

ey met. They continued to be until, two years later, he left for acters whom we always addressed formally by their last names. 


Vancous from wh he sent my mother Christmas cards. One They came up the street at suppertime CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 











OUR EIGHT-YEAR FIGHT FOR OUR DAUGHTER'S LIFE 


For three years 

doctors couldn’t even tell us 
the name of Karna’s disease. 
Then we learned that 

it is cystic fibrosis, 

a cruel and costly malady 
that’s one of the commonest 
killers of children. 

This is how we fought it 

and why we're beginning to hope 


By Marney Ivey 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER CROYDON 


BoB AND I HAVE spent most of our nine years 
together and some $20,000 in an un- 
relenting battle to keep our daughter alive 

Karna, now nearly eight, is a victim of a 
virtually unknown yet surprisingly common 
child-killer. Five years ago, when Karna’s case 
was diagnosed, I didn’t even know how to spell 
cystic fibrosis 

1 do now 

Our battle is still only partly won. Wonderful 
new treatments give many CF children almost 
normal lives while they live. Now that new 
treatments have eased her suffering, Karna’s 
naturally bright, cheery personality shines 
through the house, warming our hearts. We're 
happy in the knowledge that some CF children 
ire living into their teens and beyond 

So we still have hope. And we still have 
Karna 

Maybe by the time she grows up medical re- 
searchers will have found a cure for this killer 
At the moment it’s still classed as fatal 

Money is more of a problem in cystic fibrosis 
than it is in most diseases. Treatments involve 
xpensive drugs, a compressor to pump moisture 
laden air into a tent to make sleep easier, and 

face mask for the antibiotic mists that must 
be given daily. Karna’s drug bills alone have 
been as high as $300 a month. They still aver- 
ige at least $100 a month. That $20,000 I men 
tioned is a low estimate 

Even though Bob is an executive (he’s 


co Ltd CONTINUED ON PAG 


“a happened to us” 


This is another of the series of per- 
sonal-experience stories that will appear 
from time to time in Maclean’s 

stories told by its readers about some 
interesting dramatic event in their lives. 


HAVE YOU SUCH A STORY? If so, 
send it to the articles editor, Maclean’s 
Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
For stories accepted Maclean’s will pay 
the regular rates it offers for articles. 















In their homeland 

they lived in feudal luxury. 

In Canada they're delivering telegrams 
and tending chickens. 

VWARIKA ROBERT makes 

a (highly informal) social call 

on the tradesmen sons of the nobles 


of the elittering Hapsburg court 











Count ( i eki and | wife Vera gather eggs on their 


AT A TEA PARTY of Hungarian expatriates in Toronto not 
long ago, an effusive woman guest saw Baron Hansi Waildbott 
enter the room. For years she had been hoping to meet the 
nobleman socially. She hurried over to him with hand out- 
stretched. 

“How nice to see you, Baron Hansi!” she gushed. 

“Madame,” the baron replied, “this is not a social call 
I work for the Canadian Pacific Telegraphs, and I am here to 
deliver a cable to your host.” 

The baron is one of a coterie of titked Hungarians - 
some of them with royal blood — leading happy, down-to- 
earth and yet strangely esoteric lives in middle-class Toronto 
or on nearby farms. 

In most European countries aristocrats lost most of thei 
wealth and power decades ago; but in Hungary they continued 
to enjoy a feudal position until World War II. Palatial resi- 


dences, hunting parties and festive balls were the basic ingre- 


near Colborne, by Lake Ontario; in Europe, their estates totaled 28,000 
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\ FROM HUNGARY 
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dients of their lives. They are all distantly related to one 
another as members of the ruling and landowning class. Most 
of them left Hungary after the Communists took away thei! 
properties and privileges after World War Il. In Canada, they 
meet socially on occasions but have never felt the need to form 
a close protective clique. And no other group seems to have 
taken more readily to the Canadian way of life. 

Manual work is not beneath them; many have taken to it 
as they once took to polo. A Toronto housewife who admired 
the bulging muscles of a titled moving man who wrestled her 
furniture into a new home was told casually: “Yes, wasn’t it 
fortunate that my father always sent me to Switzerland for 
the skiing season?” 

When Count Charles Zichy was offered a “soft” $200-a- 
month job with a U.S. company he had been associated with 
in Hungary, he refused it. “I have to feed three children and 


a wife,” he said, “and the night shift at Massey-Harris pays 





dinner, another cigar. At their farm the Telekis’ only links with their landed past are a few photographs and some silver bearing the family crest 





much better.” At one time the Massey-Harris plant in Toronto 
was a hothouse of immigrant nobility. Zichy worked there fot 
three years on the night shift. During the day, he ran a one-man 
transport business with an aged truck 

Zichy’s cousin, Count Anthony Zichy, used to sell cigaret 
tes and help the guests with their coats in a swank Toronto 
restaurant. 

“The only event that ever upset me,” he recalls, “was 
when a well-known politician was just about ready to give me 
a nice tip and suddenly my boss appeared and told him who 
I was. Naturally the politician pocketed the money and shook 
hands with me instead. I was furious.” 

Count Charles Teleki, the nephew of a former Hungarian 
prime minister, once worked as a doorman at the Westminster 
Hotel in Toronto. He remembers with a smile the times when 
he had to change in the car from the overalls he wore as a 


helper in a department store into CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
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The eleven Norwegians 





who seuttled the Nazis’ bid 


to build an A-bomb 
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( ), SIDE THE SOLITARY blacked-out hut on a 
remote Scottish airfield, heavy rain added to 
the darkness of the night. The engines of an 
unarmed transport plane revved impatiently: 
it was nearly | o'clock on February 16, 1943 

departure time for the six saboteurs of Op 
Swallow who had been assigned to 
Germany's first to 


eration 
destroy being 
produce an A-bomb 

Captain Knut Haukelid, his 


young face pale in the stark 


hopes ot 


disciplined 
glare of naked 


light bulbs, moved among his five com- 
panions checking their equipment 
Once inside enemy territory they would 


have to be self-sufficient. Slung about thei 


white ski suits were revolvers, grenades 
tommy-guns, special explosives, maps, cur- 
rency and parachutes. In special containers 


were Skis, toboggans radio parts, rations and 
medical supplies 

The check 
expectantly at Colonel J 
the Norwegian 


finished, the six men glanced 
S. Wilson, head of 
section of Special Operations 
Executive 

Wilson, who had been standing apart with 


ILLUSTRATED BY DON ANDERSON 
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RN 
th k % 


Tat aed 


was possible from this ridge to look across the 


ray 


Each man pledged that if captured he would take his 


a civilian, stepped forward to give them a 
final briefing 

“Remember,” he said, “that the glider para 
troops who tried this attack last year suffered 
pretty badly after their capture. We don't 
want anything like that to happen to you. So 
if you are caught, take these at once. There's 
no other way 

Then he handed out innocent-looking vel 
low capsules which, when broken between the 
teeth would kill in five sec 
onds. The men took the pills and stood dumb 
Wilson, recognizing their difficulty, continued 


and swallowed, 


‘Spies usually sew them into the lapels of 
jackets. As 
| suggest you put them in the breast pockets 
Just don't 


thei your ski suits have no lapels 


of your uniforms forget where 
they are 

Professor Leif Tronstad. one of Europe's 
foremost industrial chemists and scientific ad- 
viser to the Norwegian government-in-exile, 
had watched the preparations with some mis- 
He spoke to his six countrymen in 
their own language 


“You may not at this stage understand how 


givings 


ine and down to the top of the heavy-water plant 


death pill.” 


important it is to destroy the enemy's hopes 
‘But as 
one who knows a little about these things I 
assure you that failure in your 


of gettting the atom bomb.” he said 


mission could 


be disastrous to the Allies. Germany might 
win the war 
Haukelid smiled reassuringly, pulled the 


fur-lined hood of his ski suit over his head and 
led the outside to the 
A few later the 
faded in the distance and Colonel Wilson re 


way waiting aircraft 


minutes sound of engines 
vealed his personal feelings for the first time 
“They'll be dead within 


Above the rain clouds over the 


a week,” he said 
North Sea 
a full. moon tiluminated the flight of the Swal 


lows six young Norwegians returning to 


their occupied homeland as a result of dec 
sions made by President Roosevelt and Prim 
Minister Churchill 


The two war leaders were 


acutely conscious that a race had developed 
for the atom bomb, a race the Allies could 
not be sure of winning. This made it over 


whelmingly important to start producing ex 
perimental bombs immediately. Equally im 


perative was the CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 







































jaire plant in Scarboro 
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Enjoy the taste of GM quality 


Ummmm! Done to your taste. Just 
as you knew it would be. It’s good to 
have the kind of quality in your home 
that GM builds into Frigidaire appli- 
ances. 

Quality is the extra value that comes 
to you in everything from General 
Motors. Cars and trucks, Diesel equip- 
ment and Frigidaire products... they 
all are known for the same high stand- 
ard. A standard of quality achieved at 
every stage—in planning, in design and 
on the production line—by putting 


S 


re accura the tawer 
ries plant in St. Catharines cut spir 
of the master pattern. 

ion experience 


~ } 
ality demands the best talents of both men and machines. 


ENERAL MOTORS 


The McKinnon Industri 
St. Catharines 


General Motors of Canada, Limited 


Oshawa and Windsor 


s, I imited 


more care, more pride, into everything 
we do. 

All of this effort is designed to make 
sure our products pass, and keep on 
passing, the in-use test. To make sure, 
for instance, that when you take your 
roast from the oven of your Frigidaire 
range it 1s exactly as you want it— 
so that you and your whole family can 
enjoy the taste that GM quality helped 
create. 

You can take GM quality for granted 


because we don’t... 


- “ 


vheels at the General Motors 


takinely 


OCOMNOTIVE 


are pair machined to the most pr 
ind maximum streneth. This 1s the car 
wtGM Diesel. It is the care 


Canada’s railroads of the long-lasting life 


GM Diesel unit that pulls their 


! , ) 
* that builds 


trains 


PRODUCING MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR 


Frigidaire Product 
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It's the people downstairs again ‘Dumkopf!” 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 


1 e “Outlawed for a century because of its threat to life 
and limb. a mounted scrimmage with a leather ball is now 


the national sport of Arventina. It’s called Pato. On a trip 


Breakneck riders invite diSGSfEr IN eee et 


found what a rough game Pato can be.” writes George 


Noren, a friend of Canadian Club Severe penalties keep 


Argentina’s galloping basketball i sms to ssn up te ba a's salon, 90 


have to be expert or reckless. Even a practice session sel a 


murderous pace for me. 


A. “Wild horses couldn't have kept me 
snele lined from the po 1 Linke saluds l found 
my South American friends every bit a 


partial to Canadian Club as | am 


Why this whisky s world-wide popularity 7 
It’s the distinctive light, satisfving flavour 
of Canadian Club. You can stay with it all 
evening lon in cocktails before dinner 
and tall ones after iry Canadian Club 
yourself and vou ll see why tt is served in 





every notable hote! or bar the world over 


_ - “Yelling like gauchos on the pampas, 3. “Trving for a field goal, I had to charge Write for POCKET COCK TALL BOOK 
Sore Buenos Aires sportsmen initiated me to through the pack and let fly it the net without How Lo Be \ (ood Mixer M inv favour 
Pato with a venveanee lm no stranger to ipplyin the brakes. No wonder | missed. When ite drinks and qui k party snac k Adare 
horses, but with Pato | never got a chance to my hosts suggested a real match, | bowed out. As Hiram Walker & Sons Ltd 306 Dominion 
catch my breath from start to finish. far as I'm concerned, Pato is a spectator sport Square Bldg., Montreal 2, Que. 


IN 87 LANDS..." THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 
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HIRAM WALKER 


Moreen, loch os 


AND SONS, LIMITED ama 
DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS Blan? ‘ 













































































the Adventures of 


All the Fine Vouns 


Black Orpheus 


The Cossacth 


A Dog of Flanders 
Fate of a Man 
The 400 Blows 


the Fugitive Kind 


The Gallant Hours 


\ \ 


Kidnapped: A 


\ Man Escaped 


28 


laclean’s Movies 


— oes 


BEST BET A 


Heller in Pink Tights 


I'm All Right, Jack 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





~| THE LEAGUE OF GENTLEMEN: Emerging from a 


} reconnaissance tour of the London sewers, a disgruntled 
retired colonel (Jack Hawkins) carefi recruits seven shady and broke ex 
ft f 1 perfect ime, a bank robbery ideally suited to their various 
m ki What results is a tense and often quite witty comedy-thriller 
B Y njoyable nematic expol Implausibility and raw 
oimeider weaken tl conclusion but the film’s merits easily outweigh its 
del Nigel Patrick, Richard Attenborough and Roger Livesey are among 
ihe { 
CRACK IN THE MIRROR: Although well acted in spots, this is a murky 
ind pretentious parable about Pa murder case and two levels of adultery 
I f the thr Orson We Juliette Greco, Bradford Dillman 
! quired I t du th l ( contribute nothing to the 
THE DAY THEY ROBBED THE BANK OF ENGLAND: Another com 
' perfect ime n from the British studio An American crach 
Aldo R hely our Irist rul 1 a scheme to deal a 
I B } f Ne om P 
Ol x] ' ! G offi who le upid than 
I Rati 
OSCAR WILDE: T! filmy ar The Trials of Oscar Wilde, rushed into pro 
ductior t oO \ ival companit both dramatize the final years in 
he tl hose or indalized Victorian England 
Wi ) friend, Lor Alt Douglas, ar played by 
Rol M J Nev n the Oscar picture and by Peter Finch and 
John Fras« n Trials. Eac! ort eing but the Finch-Fraser entry is 
PAY OR DIE: A pensef ! yarn | on the real-life exploits of 
Valiant Italian-A I I i Eri Borgnine) who sac 
f { himself flor troy tl Mat Rating: good 
WILD RIVER: Two nov tl thor were woven into a ingle 
' npla by P 2 I lt sometimes hows too 
plainly | tor Elia K n has put a lot of taste and vitality into the 
nbit ich d with Uncle Sam’s efforts to reduce southern 
od : | of dams along the Tennessee River during 
( Dey | flective cast includes Jo Van Fleet, Montgomery 
( I ¢ KRemich Alt Salim 
(il OURS GLIDI tO THE CURRENT CROP 


Huckleberry Finn Man on a String: Sp ( 

t Masters of the Congo Jungle: Afr 

: Cannibals: Vi I 
Odds Against Tomorrow: D ( 
Our Man in Havana: S; < 


! \ D> 
the Bramble Bush Peeping Tom: S : j 
Chance Meetirg: S ( Pollyanna: ( € dran ( 
s arts: [DD 
Conspiracy of Heart The Rat Race: ¢ ( 


Rosemary: A 

( oT 
Seven Thieves: ( ( 
Take a Giant Step: LD) I 
Tall Story: ¢ i 
the Third Voice: Cr ‘ i 
Toby Tytler: ¢ ( 
A Touch of Larceny: ( < 
Two-Way Stretch: Con Ex 
The Unforgiven: W ( 


Wake Me When It’s Over 
Ex Who Was That Lady? ¢ 


Our eight-year fight for our daughter’s life 





Continued from page 19 


plumbing-supply manufacturers), we find 
the drugs, travel and equipment a con- 
stant and heavy drain. Yet we are for- 
tunate we haven't been bankrupted like 
some families with smaller incomes 
Even worse, we know families where, 
we feel strongly, lack of money com- 
bined with ignorance — has meant death 
for CF youngsters Frightening ex 
ignorance, fear, heartache and 





pe 
bewilderment, all these we have known 
ince Karna was born 

Though both of us dislike the per 
sonal publicity, we agreed I should tell 
our story. feeling it will bring knowledge 
and hope 





to other parents of CI 
children. We do so knowing that Karna 
is an avid reader, with a photographic 
memory and an understanding beyond 
her years. We can cope with this prob 
lem if we feel the article will create 
public interest in the Canadian Cystic 
Fibrosis Foundation 

I suppose our story begins in England 
in 1951. I was an airline hostess with 
Pan American on_ the _ transAtlantic 
routes. [I'm of Finnish descent and my 
maiden name was Karna. Bob was mana- 
ger of the English office of the company. 
We met five miles up over the Atlantic 

Our courtship was conducted against 
a succession of flight deadlines. We met 


in more airports than we can remem- 


ber. We were married in the fall of 
1951, and we lived in England for a 
time Then we settled down in London, 


Ontario, in the ninety-year-old farmhouse 
where Bob was born 

Just two months after we moved into 
the house Karna arrived, in September, 
She was a lovely baby with red 
hair, blue eyes and a beautiful soft com- 
plexion. We were proud parents 

Pleased as we were, | had moments of 
worry and doubt, for Karna wasn't ex- 
actly a happy baby. In her first few 
months she had what was described as 
olic. among other things. Her tummy 
was continuously distended, and _ her 
navel had to be dressed and taped regu- 


larly. It was difficult to find a formula 


that suited her and she cried all the 
time, day and night 

Because this was my first child, I 
quieted my fears by telling myself that 
my imagination was making a mountain 
out of a molehill. 

The doctors couldn’t seem to pinpoint 
anything. They kept shifting formulas, 
taking tests and generally trying to make 
Karna more comfortable. As she re 
covered from the first bad session, life 
moved a little more back to normal. But 
during the winter of 1953-54, when I 
was carrying our second child, Karna’s 
condition worsened. She got pneumonia 
and she was in bed most of the time. 
She'd be in bed three weeks, up one and 
then ill again for another two or three 
weeks. 

By June, when Charles was born, 
Karna was over the worst of the pneu 
monia and on her feet. But she was still 
pitifully thin. She could walk only ten 
minutes without resting and couldn't 
seem to stand the heat. 

Struggling through the summer, we 
looked ahead to autumn with new dread. 
As we feared, cold weather brought new 
attacks of bronchitis and pneumonia. 
Karna’s wasted little body became thin- 
ner, though we hadn't thought that pos 
sible. She ate ravenously, almost wolf- 
ishly, but most of it passed right through 
her. 

Then one day she had a prolapse of 
the rectum; the pressure of her distend- 
ed abdomen simply pushed the intestines 
outside the body. I almost lost my ebb 
ing bits of self-control. The doctor was 
most helpful. He taught me how to 
cope with that by showing me how to 
force the intestines back through the 
rectum into the body 

I was close to a nervous breakdown 
by spring. Still no one could tell us what 
was wrong with our daughter 

Finally Bob got a nurse and sent me 
off to New York for a brief rest, hoping 
I'd relax a little. | was barely there when 
Bob phoned. Karna’s tonsils had to 


come out; she was going into the Hos- 
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It’s almost unheard of— 
even some doctors can't 
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Foundation 
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The titled handymen from Hungary 
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girls asked 


wn when she grows up,’ 


me if she could 


, 


a count says 


it the beginning of his Canadian stay he 
was approached by two solemn Hun 





rarians and asked to be second in a duel 
he refused to waste his time on “such 
i nonsense” unless they paid him his 
ilar hourly rate 
He lives with his wife. Andrea, the 
laughter of a former Hungarian ambas 
ador to England, and three children in 
1 Scarborough housing development 
(“Most of the house here were sold 
by me he iys with glowing pride.) 
yoys fishing and playing bridge with 
his neighbors and working in his recrea 
tion room Ihe only hobby he has Kept 
from | past 1s hunting 
Do the children krow ibout the 
fami ithe They do and don't Says 
Zichy One of my little girls asked me 
I tn he could wear a crown 
when she ows up. But that was long 
0. Today she ts interested only tn het 
j 
It cm na il ire more often 
ned than proud of their ancestry 


I} find it metime uncomfortable 

to nav immigrant even nobdie ones 
fo pa t 

Whetl e is considered a handi 

p or an advantage depends largely on 

ircles that consider it. Count Max 

Hoyo handsome. thirty-one-year-old 


ichele ay thinks snobbery is as 


much present in the universities or 
upper-middle-class society here as it is 
anywhere else. Even so he prefers to 
keep his past a secret. Not many of his 
friends know that his family, which is of 
Spanish origin, goes back to 980 A.D. 
and that an ancestor of his was a guest 
party at Mayer- 
ling during which there occurred that 


at the memorable 
abiding historical mystery the death 
of Crown Prince Rudolf and Countess 
Marie Vetsera 

‘It is not my title but my education 
for which I feel thankful,” says Hoyos 
He learned his flawless English from a 
British governess whom his family con- 
World 


foreigners and 


cealed on their estate during 
War Il (Many other 
dozens of Jews were hidden by the Hun- 
garian aristocrats, most of whom were 
strongly pro-Western and bitterly anti- 
Nazi.) 


From the lodge to the stables 


Indeed nothing could have been more 
important to the Hungarian nobility than 
the acquiring and appreciation of cul 
ture. Since they had very little else to 
do, they spent the better part of thei 
ife reading and studying 

Countess Maya, the lovely blond wife 
of Anthony Zichy 


had a spare moment as a teenager. She 


recalls that she never 


was always kept busy with languages, 
sewing, drawing, and other studies. For 
relaxation there was riding or hunting 

He! husband was 


brought up with 


horses on a property that included three 
thousand acres of hunting grounds and 
Later on 


a twenty-seven-room lodge 


when the new Hungarian regime took 
away his land, he became a trotting 
horse traine ind race driver in Buda 


pest. In Canada he found familiar sur 


roundings in the stables he cleaned as 
part of his first job. Today he is a 
social worker, his wife a bank clerk. 
Instead of dozens of rooms they have 
to do with two, yet they seem just as 
happy 

Maya’s father, Count Géza Mailath, a 
silver-haired bohemian in his sixties, join- 
ed them after the Hungarian uprising 
He is in forced retirement now and he 
dislikes it. Before his escape from the 
Communists he had a variety of jobs in 
Hungary. At one time he worked on a 
ferryboat in Budapest. “I claimed to be 
an experienced mariner so they hired me 
for selling tickets,” he says. “It was a 
good job. “You can steal thirty percent 
of the money,’ the captain had instruct 
ed me. ‘This is the usual routine. If you 
don’t it might throw off the books.’ ” 

Later he was tutor to a doctor’s family 
“This was even better,” he says. “Only 
that monster of a boy insisted that I 
ride a bicycle with him eight hours a 
day. I found it tiresome.” 

His greatest wish is to sell antiques in 
Canada but he hasn't got the capital for 
the business 

The newest addition to the Hungarian 
nobility in Canada is probably Baron 
Benz who, with his wife Gaby and son 
Otto, arrived in Toronto less than a 
year ago from Paris, his wife’s  birth- 
place. Baron Benz is one of the few 
Hungarian noblemen who was in busi- 
After he 
spent his family inheritance he opened 
an espresso café. He didnt do much 
work in it, he says, but he used to go in 
for drinks in the evening. Now that he 


ness before he left Hungary 


has become a waiter, he often wishes 
he’d observed the serving habits of his 
employees more carefully 

Being out of Hungary means perhaps 
even more to the Benzes than to other 
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without professional assistance 
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but she was fast asleep after 


midwife in house.” she says, 


was a 
perform 
ing in some Easter passion plays and | 


didn't I 


think I should wake he 

Vera Teleki is the daughter ol n 
Austrian university professor ind 
Polish countess. and her life on her hus 
and’s twenty-eight-thousand-acre estate 
was different from what it is now. It 
consisted of riding with a groom, discus 
ions with the chef and the gardener. in 
formal lunches with visitors from. the 


neighboring estates and very formal din 


ner parties, hunting and travel. But she 
insists she like getting up al SIX and 
working till late at night in and around 
the house as long as she knows that her 
vusband and their children are healthy 
nd satisfied 

Of the Telekis’ eight children, only the 
youngest, Vera (called Dudy), lives at 
home. The others are either married o1 


university in Canada 
States. The 
a wholesome doe-eyed Cana 


and 


ttending school o1 


or the United thirteen-year 
old Dudy IS 


teenager; perhaps more obedient 
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I shouldn't have worried 
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is much a 
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his tenants with food, clothing, homes 
medical care and other welfare services 


Nearly all the goods the farmers needed 


were manufactured on the _ property 
which included a flour mill. a sawmill 
wine cellars, forests and livestock. The 


estate even produced its own wool 


The end of this littkhe autonomous 
vorld came on a day in 1944 when 
Charles was informed by a German sol 
dier that they had all better clear out 
because the Russian army was at hand 
and the Germans intended to blow up 
parts of his property in ten minutes 


What remained intact after the explosion 


was ransacked by the advancing Rus 
sians. They chopped up the furniture in 
the castle and fed the stoves with it 
They slit holes in the Persian rugs and 
sed them as mats in their jeeps. They 
let out the wine from the barrels and 
took everything they could carry. There 
wasnt much left for the local mob 
which had to satisfy itself with cutting 
down the eight-hundred-year-old oaks in 
the garden That hurt the most says 
the countess 

The Telekis fled to western Hungary 
ind later crossed the border one by one 
to assemble in Austria. Here there oc 


the 
containing 


what Teleki considers 
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curred worst 


nightmare all wallet 
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difficulty 
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commander. By one of those incredible 
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the Russian had been in Budapest 
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The only luxury they’ve 


TV set — “It’s put us 


on how to get back to his own battalion. 


Since Vera’s native tongue is German, 
the Telekis use three languages around 


the house. But when he’s selling 





from door to door the count can occa- 
sionally brush up on his French too. He 
recalls a housewife 


French - Canadian 


who was so glad of an opportunity to 


chat in French in an English-speaking 
community that she invited him into 
their house to meet her husband. There 
was a beautiful Steinway plano in the 


living room and in the course of conver- 


sation Teleki asked permission to play a 
few tunes 
| 


He plays well; so well that when he 


was ready to leave his hostess asked 


him to take the piano with him as a gift 
You can make so much better use of it 
than we can.” she insisted. He took it 
gratefully 

[he relations between the Telekis and 
neighbors are They ex 


thei friendly 


change plants, appliances and advice 
The only thing that puzzles the neighbors 
Telekis 


their house when they doen't want to sell 


is why the constantly renovate 


it. By now it is in fairly good shape 


although some of the walls are still 
cracked and of the five bedrooms only 
three can be used. Until last year they 
no sink 


in the kitchen and no proper roads lead 


had no electricity, no hot water 


ing to the house. But step by step, doing 


everything alone, they are acquiring the 


basic comforts. The process was slowed 


down by their wish to spend the little 


money they could spare from the farm 


on the education of their children. Con 


sequently, while the eighteen hundred 


l 


chickens enjoy most of the luxuries of 


modern civilization, up till now the 
Telekis had to get along without a bath 
room (they had twelve in the castle) and 


can only dream about a furnace and a 


fireplace 
“But says Vera Teleki, we have 
one thing most people haven't, the cer- 


tainty that when we grow old our chil- 


dren will do for us what we did for 
them 

The only luxury they've allowed them- 
selves is a TV_ set, bought last year. 


[his has put us in the social register,” 


(not one of these aris- 


= 
4 


ne count 


tocrats has ever been offered space in 


the Canadian blue book, a fact that dis- 


turbs them not at all. In fact, most of 


allowed themselves is a 


in the social register’’ 


them are unaware of the register’s ex- 
istence. ) 


Telekis’ 


second- 


souvenirs of the 
past can be found among the 
hand furniture and the abundance of 
flowers that fill their present home. They 
have a few photographs of paintings on 
the wall 


Not many 


They show bearded gentlemen 


dressed in the fashion of the 1600s and 


1700s ancestors who ruled Transyl- 
vania, fought the Turks, or lived at the 
court of the Hapsburg Empress Maria 


Theresa. They have a couple of pictures 


residence: rooms adorn- 
tusks, antlers, 


antiques and Oriental carpets. They man- 


of their former 


ed with elephant sables, 
aged to smuggle out a set of silver flat- 


ware bearing the family crest; it made 


the salesman at Birks in Toronto all ex- 


cited when the countess took it in for 
cleaning 

One of the souvenirs Teleki treasures 
most is a 1938 copy of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine sent to him five years 
ago by a friend who has lived here for 
decades. In this copy a certain Dorothy 
Hosmer Lee describes her stay in the 
Teleki castle. An American 
cycling in Central Europe, she got lost 


on the road and walked into the count’s 


tourist bi- 


domain to ask for directions. The hos- 
pitable count 
while. Mrs 


life in the castle that she stayed for a 


invited her to stay for a 
Lee was so enchanted by the 
month and on her return wrote a story 
When the count obtained the 
copy he checked into Mrs 
abouts, found her 


about it 
Lee’s where- 
with the help of the 
magazine and has conducted a lively 
correspondence with her ever since 

Mrs. Lee thinks it 
Telekis everything; but the 
count doesn’t agree with her. He is per- 


terrible that the 
have lost 
happy the way he is 


fectly he explains 


His children are here, they are getting 
a good educaticn; he and his wife have 
their work and their books to keep them 
Instead of looking 
at the past the Telekis prefer to look at 


the well-kept 


from being nostalgic 
lawns, the rock gardens 
Lake On 
a creek they 


made of stones gathered in 


tario, the stairs leading to 
cut into the earth, the railings and 
benches they built and the little beavers 


they encouraged to resettle 


“We had our kingdom at home,” he 
says, puffing his short cigar, “and we 
have it here too.” 
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New Brownie Starmeter Camera is the lowest-priced camera with 


built-in exposure meter in Kodak history. Uses 127 film. Only $22.95, 


Kodak eclectric-eye cameras make 
good color slides come easy! 


Give you brilliant, lifelike has a built-in meter that tells you 


color—shot after shot. WRICD Sone SEUNG to we, 
Che Kodak Automatic 35 Cam- 


Now you can get color slides, color era has a meter that adjusts the lens 
snapshots, or black-and-whites the for you. In bright sun, the lens 
way the experts do—with an ex- *“squints.”’ In shade, it opens up 

posure meter—and be sure of good See all the new Brownie and 


results, shot after shot Kodak cameras today at your 


Kodak dealer S. 


[The Brownie Starmeter Camera 


(Prices are suggested list and subject to change without notice.) 










Sets t iutomaticaliv tor brignt, clear 


lutomatic 35 Camera 
Has fast f/2.8 lens. $98.50. Many dea er convenient te 
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topped a rise and found himself 


by a German patrol, he 


and skied for his life. 


The eleven Norwegians who scuttled the Nazis’ bid 
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troops were flown 




















Norwegians had used it to. transport 


ammonia to the Rjukan stor: dumps 





the Germans abandoned it as too pre 
carious and exposed to frequent rockfalls 

There was no known way of reaching 
this ledge from the heights above or from 
the ravine below or so the Germans 
thought 

The Vemork plant itself was defended 
by searchlights, anti-aircraft batterie 
and machine-gun emplacements on_ the 
tops of buildings. The entire region sui 
rounding the plant was patrolled by a 
regiment of ski troops 

The six saboteurs had been trained in 
the Scottish Highlands. where Tronstad 
helped by SOE engineers, built a model 
of the plant. He gave them sketches of 
the seven-story building that housed the 


heavy-water machinery and showed them 


where to piace their explosives to do 
the most damage. If the doors to the 
building could not be forced. a cable 


tunnel led from the yard outside to the 


machine room. Tronstad estimated the 


would need at least fifteen minutes inside 
the plant to complete their mission 
By the New Year, the six men of the 
team were ready but snowstorms Ove! 
Norway delayed their departure ut 
February 16. Now the Swallows were i 
the air, across the Norwegian coast and 
approaching the drop area, some fo 
miles north of the base hut at Svens! 
established by the advance parly 
The aircraft dived to eight hundred 
feet, a green light flashed at the six men 
and they tumbled through the open doo! 
They landed in the southern reaches of 
the lonely Vidda. The contents of the 
special containers were quickly loaded 
on two toboggans and the men_ skied 
f 4} 


outhward, taking advantage of the 


naining hours of darknes 


After twenty miles Storhaug. acting a 
scout, guided them to a hunter cabin 
where they found clean sheets, firewood 
ind canned food. They buried all equip 
nent not immediately required, and slept 
for the first time tn forty-eight hours 

Late that day a heavy snowstorm 
whipped acros tI! Vidd becam 
worse by evening. Four da passed 
fore h could resume the soutnw d 
trek and it was not until the six d 
afte er drop that they arrived at the 
ovenst Dase 

The eunion of the newcome 
the advance party was marred on 
the haggard appearance of the four met 
who had been on the Vidda for fo 
months. The faces of Kjelstrup, Helbe 
Paulsson and Haugland were inker 
bearded and weather-ravaged:; their tat 
tered clothes were caked in dirt. Hard 

p and meagre rations had take 
dreadful toll of their strengtl 





That night the ten united Swallows 
ld their council of war 


here was no need to change the pl 


an 
of attack. Haukelid would lead the initial 
issault with covering force consisting 
of four men; once entry had been made 
the explosives team of Ronneberg, Id 
ind, Stromsheim and Kayser would 
force their way into the heavy-water in 


allation, place their charges and with 


Claus Helberg had already reconnol 
red the approach route along a small 
mountain trail parallel to the northern 
ip of the Maan gorge 

It was possible from this ridge to look 
across the ravine and down to the top of 
the Vemork plant, set into the mountain 
on the opposite side. Helberg had turned 
off this trail, climbed down the northern 
side of the gorge and found a way across 
the river. The five-hundred-foot climb up 
to the narrow railway ledge on the south 
ern side would depend on luck and their 
skill ¢ 


use much the same route during the 


S mountaineers. They decided to 


retreat into the mountains 

Einar Skinnarland, who was absent 
scouring nearby villages for food, and 
Knut Haugland would play no part in 
the actual attack. They were to remain 
in the base cabin to keep radio contact 
with London 

Each man made a solemn pledge that 











if captured he would take his death pill. 
All of them had learned at the sabotage 
school what the Gestapo could do, and 
none of them rated his personal courage 
so highly that he would care to guar 
antee his silence 

It was hursday, February 25; the 
ittack was timed for 12.30 a.m. on Sun 
day, after the midnight change of guards 

Late on Friday afternoon the nine 
members of the assault force headed 
south for Fjosbudal, where Helberg had 
found another deserted hut in which they 
could hide until Operation Swallow 
entered its climactic stages. They stayed 
there throughout Saturday and at 8 p.m 
set out in single file to destroy the plant 
that was casting a shadow over Allied 
hopes of victory 

It was a wet night with a high wester 
overcast sky and milder 


the surface 


emperatt which thawed 
snow. They skied downhill to the moun 
tain trail—five armed with tommy-guns 
and grenades, four carrying only revol 


vers and explosives 





They had almost reached the road 
when two sets of headlights sent them 
pray now Iwo armored 

out cars returning from patrols passed 


Then the saboteurs were able to drop 

o the road, sling skis over their 

houlders and march toward the gorge 
[hey reached the turnoff point without 


ncident and began the iOong dangerou 


descent into the ravine, almost opposite 


the Vemork plant. It took more than an 


hour to reach the bottom, where they 
recognized why it was considered im 
yassable. The vel in in spate from 
he thaw nd NICK aye of ice Dial 
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keted the enormous boulders and the 
passageways between them 

Helberg led them confidently and they 
slithered and lurched through the jag 
ged maze until they reached a long, | 
platform of thick ice that crossed the 
river. Haukelid took the lead over the 
ice bridge and then they were climbing 
up toward the railway track. German 
experts had said that if anyone did man- 
age to cross the gorge he could never 
climb the southern mountain to reach 
the rail ledge. The Swallows did it— 
and in darkness 

Once on the ledge they made their 
way to a bend that hid them from the 
plant, then only three hundred yards 
away. Their gloves and ski suits were 
torn, their hands cut. It was nearly mid 
night. They rested, bandaged cuts and 
ate chocolate 

Haukelid faced three immediate prob- 
lems—the probability of mines around 
the side gates, the Norwegian gatekeepe! 
who checked identity cards, and the fif 
teen guards expected to be on patrol in 
the yard inside 

At 12.25 a.m. he beckoned to Kjel- 
strup and the pair ran toward the gates; 
the rest of the party followed fifty yards 
behind, beyond the effective range of ex 
ploding mines 

They reached the gates. Kyjelstrup’s 
wirecutters snapped through the padlock 
and Haukelid leaped into the yard 
tommy-gun at ready. Seeing no opposi 
tion, he ran to the door of the heavy 
water installation, took his position be 
side it and covered the guard hut set 
slightly back from the yard. His men 
scattered silently into the shadows and 
the first stage had been successful. They 
controlled the yard and the gates 

Ronneberg and Kayser tried to force 
the door into the heavy-water building 
and failed. They vanished instead into 
the cable tunnel, just large enough to 
take a thin man. They reached the ma 
chine room and surprised a lone Norwe 


gian technician, who stood aside willing 
ly while they began laying charges 
Five minutes later the sound of crash 
ing glass splintered the silence as two 
figures hurtled through a broken window 
to land in a cursing heap on the stone 
floor. It was Idland and Stromsheim 
forcing the only entrance they could find. 
it occurred fleetingly to Ronneberg 
that the operation was becoming as un 
likely as the liquid they were about to 
destroy. Nine armed men had penetrated 
one of the most heavily guarded plants 
in Europe without firing a shot. While 
Ronneberg worked he listened for the 
sounds of battle outside, but the silence 
persisted The bewildered technician 
merely contributed to the eeriness | 
complaining that he had lost his glasses 
Outside, Haukelid was experiencing a 
imilar sensation of lightheaded incr 


ly The gatekeepel Was abse 





nt tn 
I rial ls and t ‘ tt in 
were no fuaras and not even e ound 


of breaking glass had brought a reaction 


om the guard hut, only a hundred feet 


A man came out of the main hydro 
building across the yard and walked 
noisily toward the gates. Paulsson sprang 
on his back and ¢ 


adows where | 


ed him into the 





e was quickly bound 





ind gagged. It was the gatekeeper 


Then the guard hut came to life sud 


lenly. A lone guard came out, shone 
lashlight haphazardly over the walls of 
the buildings and then returned inside 
Fifteen minutes had passed. The cover 
ing force ran back to the gates, ready to 


at of the explosives team 


cover the retre 





In the machine room, the main doors 
were unbarred the technician shooed to 


safety and the fuse set tO SIXTY econd 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Before you go anywhere—don’t forget! Carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques and enjoy that wonderful feeling of security. If they’re lost or 
stolen, you get every cent back without delay. Accepted everywhere . . . at 
home and abroad. Buy them at your BANK, or CNR ticket offices. Cost 


only a penny a dollar and they’re always good. 


NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 
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The modern varr finish stomach upset 
of Permanent Pliable Hippo even on rushed da 
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he’d won. 


He didn’t know 


yerman pa known to 
into Vi Helberg’s fa fo 
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if his opponent was 


dead 


n ski patrol, he automatically turned 
yut and skied for his life. He was a 
skier and, despite the weakness 


months of hunger and lack 


ep, he was unconcerned about cap 


It was a clear day with a bright 
eflecti iantly from the fresh 
snow perfect sk weather As long 
could avoid the slopes that punc 


ted the otherwise flat expanse of the 


Vidda, he could expect to lose his pur- 
When he 
did glance back fifteen minutes later he 
nearly fell with fright at the sight of a 
German two 


suers within a few minutes 


hundred yards 
Another 
Helberg 
He could 


neither, it 


lone only 
away 


thirty 


and matching his speed 
minutes and 


was beginning to sweat freely 


slipped by 
not increase his speed and 
seemed, could the German who stuck so 
to the chase 

He lost 


settled down to the steady and seeming- 


grimly 


some of his confidence and 


ly effortless movements of the experienc 








Summer is the 
good rich 
time for 
family 
togetherness 


Families that play together enjoy 
a lasting comradeship born of 
shared interests and adventures. 
That’s why, at B.F.Goodrich, we 
take pride in the part we play in 
making your summer vacations 
safer, pleasant, happier. Our family 
of 24,379 rubber and chemical 
products for home and industry 
helps your family enjoy vacation 
time in some ways that may 
urprise you... other ways you’d 
never guess... and in many ways 
you have come to depend upon. 
BFG wishes you the happiest 
summer holiday ever! From 
beginning to end, we’re with you, 


all the way! 





THE GOING’S GREAT!— 

Whether your vacation travel is by 
plane, tr BFG is on 
the job making sure your trip is safe, 
pleasant, 


iin, bus or car 


comfortable and on 


schedule. With a host of products 


ranging from tires to foam rubber 
de-icers 


weather 


seat cushioning to aircraft 
to window gaskets and 
stripping. BFG gives you 


“Bon Vovage” and ‘‘Safe 


a hearty 


Return.” 


FATHER KNOWS BEST! He 
knows that holiday motoring pleas- 
ure belongs to the man who pre- 
pares for it! That’s why he’s at his 
BFG Dealer’s right now, getting his 
tires checked buying a spare 
BFG fanbelt for the hot-weather 
driving ahead. 
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he 
READY...SET...GO! And 
we do mean ‘‘Go”...on BFG 
tires B-uilt F-or G-oing! 
Note that boat! It’s travelling 
“first class’ on BFG boat trailer 
tires! There’s more precious 
cargo travelling inside the car 
.and it’s a very comfortable 
feeling to know you have the 
right kind of tires for your kind 
of driving. B.F.Goodrich now 
offers you three kinds of tires for 
three types of driving. It’s just 
as practical to pay too much for 
your tires as it is to pay too little! 
Ask your BFG Dealer. He'll tell 
you how to get the best possible 
value for your tire dollars. This 
summer... buying the right tire 
is as easy as B-F-G! 
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The German was 
also experienced and he duplicated the 


ed long-distance skiet 


movements of his quarry 

The chase went on into the afternoon, 
sliding past as hunter and 
Vidda. As often 
wiped his sun goggles, they 


} 


with 


the miles 


hunted sped over the 
is Helberg 


clouded over moisture again; his 


arms were losing their power and his 


egs were suffering severe spasms of 


trembling. The setting sun added to his 


discomfort, scattering the remnants of 


He felt he must be within 


his confidence 


range of the enemy’s guns and wondered 


why he had not been brought down with 
a bullet in the back 

He remembered his death pill and his 
pledge in the Svensbu hut the night be 
attack and 
would have the courage to keep it. He 


fore the wondered if he 
changed direction. heading into the sun, 
hoping that if he could stay on his feet 


until it 


reached the horizon, the glare 
would spoil his pursuer’s aim 

The relentiess chase lasted four hours 
before Helberg admitted defeat. He had 
reached his limit and, sick with fear and 


exhaustion, he was stumbling erratically 





across the snow. Perspiration soaked his 
clothes and streamed down his face while 
the sun, glaringly yellow as it neared 
the peaks in the west, would decide his 
fate. He turned to face the implacable 
enemy for whom he now felt a curious 
admiration. He 


blend of hatred and 


breathed in great heaving gulps. His legs 
were rubbery. His hands shook violently. 
He ripped the goggles from his eyes and 


figure stalking to 


stared hazily at the 
ward him. He groped for the revolver 
in his pocket and held it wobbling in 


front of him. 
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AWAY FROM HOME ... at 
good motels or hotels you’ll walk on 
air on BFG carpet cushioning, relax 
in furniture cushioned with BFG 
Texfoam too! And, ahhh, that mat- 
tress and plump pillow made with 
BFG foam rubber invites you to 
restful slumber with all the good, 
rich comfort of home. 
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**SMOOTH”’ IS THE WORD—when you’re enjoying the true 


sound of mellow music on long wearing 


‘“‘unbreakable’”’ records 


made with B.F.Goodrich Geon resins. And “‘smooth” is the word 
for those important vacation suntan lotions and insect repellents. 
No more “Shake Well Before Using’”’ thanks to BFG Carbopol— 
the modern chemistry ‘‘magic’”’ that keeps ingredients from sep- 
arating in lotions, deodorants, waxes and dozens more of your 


favourite preparations-— 


keeps them useable to the last drop in 


the container—the last squeeze in the tube! 





Your assurance of quality 
in the good rich life 


Cixerrr ic. 


Ontario 
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As the gap closed the German seem- 
ed to shrink in size, to lose his men- 
ace. In a moment of clarity, Claus fel 
berg could see him lifting his skis awk- 
wardly and weaving as he, equally ex 
hausted, struggled to stay upright. When 
the gap had narrowed to a hundred and 
fifty feet, 
wildly. 


Helberg lifted his gun and fired 
The German paused to draw his 
Helberg 


was relieved when he saw he didn’t face 


own gun—a Luger automatic 


a rifle or tommy-gun; the first man to 
empty his magazine wouid lose 

The German stopped a hundred feet 
off. The two men watched each other 
alone on the ice and snow. The sun 


Was lowering into the German’s eves, 


seconds slowly into 


Neither 


came easier for 


and the dragging 
moved 
both; the 


their bodies died away 


minutes Breathing be 
trembling of 
Soon they would 
recover sufficiently to fight 

An involuntary spasm in his right arm 
jerked Helberg’s gun upward. The sui 
prised strength, 


lifted his Luger and fired until his mag 


German gathered his 
azine was empty. Helberg, who had stood 
numb and uncaring while bullets whip 
ped past his head and into the snow at 
his feet, took careful aim. As Helberg 
struggled to steady his revolver the Ger 
man, gazing stupidly at his empty gun 
began backing away. The first shot hit 
the snow where he had been standing 
The Norwegian gripped his gun with 
both hands and fired a second shot. The 
German, who had turned to run, took it 
in his back. His body flopped forward to 
rest on his ski poles 

Helberg didn’t know if his 


was dead; he didn’t intend to waste fur 


opponent 
ther time or ammunition he shots 
might have been heard by another patro! 
and seconds 


were precious. The duel 


was over and somehow he had won 
Thankful to leave the macabre scene of 
the solitary German bent grotesquely on 


his skis 


He was not at the end of his 


he headed north into the dusk 

adven 
ture. Two hours later he stumbled over 
a cliff and broke his collarbone, He 
stumbled on through the night, the next 
hast he 


found shelter with a farmer. In all, he 


day and into the evening when at 


had skied a hundred and twelve miles tn 
thirty-six hours, most of it In agonizing 
pain 

The success of Operation Swallow 
brought a shower of decorations to the 
saboteurs, one of whom was to deliver 
the final blow in the battle for heavy 
water 

In January, 1944, it was learned in 
London that the Germans were disman 
tling the heavy-water machinery to tran 
port it with remaining stocks of the 
liquid, to Germany 
Wilson told 


Colonel Haukelid, who 


{ till in southern Norway. to stop the 
transfer. On February 20, a freight train 


loaded with the machinery and thirty 


¢ 4 


six hundred pounds of heavy water——the 
entire stockpile available in Europe—wa 
hunted aboard the Lake Tinnsj@ ferry 


Hydro. She was due to sail at 10.30 the 


next morning, but before dawn Hauke 
lid Ippe { aboard her foredech vanish 
ed down hatchway and found the 
bilge He laid three connecting charge 
igainst her side, timed t plode nt n 
minutes after the ferry sailed. Then 
returned to the car, where Skinnarland 
was waiting to drive him back to O 
Ihe Hydro iied on tim ind had 
reached the middle of the take A mn an 
piosion « W al n-fou ) n he 
ide below the waterline. She inh 
th minutes in hundred fathoms, tak 
ng with her twenty-two guards, fourte 
llian id the German ast 
to build an atomic weapon * 
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Free Press with his claim [he story 
gO iona t on. When Obod 
howed baptisma ecords from York 
oO Greek Catholic Church, indicatin 
Wilf had been born in 1935 Man 

0 olf offict iis to | | » p to Ne 
Brunswick 

For his pa Wilf says he had no 
knowledge that he was not born in 1937 
until the story appeared in the news 
papel And Ted says he sul not 
certain of /lis age 

We were never registered Ted re 
lates We were born on a farm and 


no record of our births in Regina 


there 


This isn't unusual; lots of poor people 


didn't bother to register births during the 
depression ll we've got are our baptism 
certificates, and they could be wrong 
The golf pro, Bill Kerr, stll upset 
four years later by the furor that sur 
rounded his boys, feels they were as 


young as they were thought to be 


They were just wee fellows when 
they came to me,” he says 1 couldn't 
have been wrong by two years And, 
anyway, ask me how old | am and I 
can't tell you. I think Im sixty-two 


) 


But I might be sixty-three, right 


Actually, not many trophies would 
come off the Homenuik mantel even if 
the boys had been two years older than 
they believed they were. None of thei 


eminence in the provincial and national 


imateur championships is affected by 





ige Ted, apparently, was a few months 
over-at when he won the Saskatche 
wan junior crown from his brother, who 

is eligible, in 1953 And Wilf should 


Manitoba 


Saskatchewan jt 


won the junior in 


the 


not have 


1956. oF intor in 


which qualified him for the ¢ 
| 


195§ 
championship in w 
that yea 

and Wilf developed into 


dian junio! 


is runne! 
Althot oh 


up 
led 
the best golfers among the Homenut! 
during the Fifties, Bt Kerr 


could be the best 


Says U 
Stanie. OI 
breaks par consistently 
turned twenty frowns Ker 
iwent 


Day 1 field of 104 


i Melville 

gn the fina 
Famulak 
ed |e 


sked 


who 


uy 
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Those dear, 


room 





departed 


ers 


Co iinued oO pave 18 

th tong sprin les olding tightly 
olled ening pape de ell n 
oO] ite he evening, pas the livin 
oom doo OOkIN I € nd 
went siiently p to thet oom ling 
cigarette mone or the sme ) ae orine 
from the YMCA pool, o n the case of 
i pale, preo pied, n Y CGressed S 
cular pha t named Mr. Robi the 
1ustere ne of chemicals. Mr. Robin 
so bro th him a chill wind 
of highe C n which he exhibited 
on the rare o is When he stopped 
the hall to r ol ioment, using 
words ibot | Ss na Sabliities tnat 
ny father explained afte ird, you cou 
only leart oin o college, a \ € 
ind torbiddir tate that kids some 
now associa with praye ight co S 
and being as fal ou could get from 
being a COWDOY 

About the only condition we knew 


worse than going to 
a job like another roo 


Mi Fox i Bible 


as having 


COHeLS W 


mer of ours named 


salesman with huge 


false teeth. Now and then he used to 
corner me on the veranda, smile hide 
ously at me from eat height and in 
1 rapid, friendly whispe ntone You 
never lo anythu wortl le n € 
world wythout tl elp of the Lord Go 
Almighty ich I found hard to cot 
nect V n De trappel No vo wont 
no you ont ed sa\ ve n 0 
der a e turned away from me chuch 
n i n oft ithy € C 
VOICE 


ait 
> 
c 


ie from oO ere 
o motne I € oO 
iveled ignt nd 
hom I cant igin 
neighborhood even 
hich they didnt I 





{ . t 
na W « ta nin 
7 | rer € 
nings I I 
g pa 
Dj no 
lo ( 
oO Oo 
f¢ I N 
L 4 r 
1 4 i 
Te) 
OK | 
f 
U t 
O 
Cab ( 
orite ot no 
Pp i ) 
i Ye 
Kac Ke € Ow 
4 . 
m re tte 


rooMer»:hs 


ney wen They had 
home ns. The 

| n 
L it ritil 
C p the 

f 
! Ts 
I ne nouse 
hen th came 
} t } | 
C i laved 
to the € irefied 
€ \ 

Ol C OF in 

t ) OOnb [ 


“> 
y 
’ 
( ) I 
re oO 
\ 
~ 
OO ) 
e) ) 
tne KC 
hy j Mi 
c n oO |OOh 1 
oO ) yf re 
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startling high-pitched giggle, and every 


morning he'd open the morning paper and 
squeak brightly ‘Well, who's dead this 
morning?” My mother was very fond of 
im and used to feed him kippers for 
ntil one morning, working 


sly at his pl 





1e looked up 


as if he’d just made an interest 





ing discovery You know. there's a lot 
of fish in among these bones 

An occasiona Ong-term roome be 
came a part of the community and a 


privileged I 


character, like one of my per 


sonal favorites, who rented the upstairs 


back bedroom of tiie house next door, a 
hort. solid bricklayer with a merry 
square face, a wonderful noisy disposition 
ind a rich, crackling orator’s voice. He 


was probably the best-adjusted person 
I've ever known. His life was made up of 
two chief joys: setting off to lay bricks 
in the morning and getting home from 
laying bricks at night. Often, after prop 
ping his hod beside the back porch, he'd 


Oto! 


is room, reappear at his bedroom 
vindow, and with hands resting on the 
sill and still wearing his bricklayer’s cap, 
ie would deliver speeches and sermons 
on the hereafter, Mackenzie King, the 
evils Of cigarettes and the plight of the 
working man to any neighbor who hap- 
pened to be out in the back yard, includ 
ing oO mothers, who would glance at 


One another over the fences in a way that 


uid, “I won't laugh if you don't 

And consequentially if the work 
ing man he would thunder indig 
nantly, shaking his wattles with each 
phrase, choosing his words for thei 


sound and never worrying about what 


they meant or we might even say 
perpendicularly 
They made as much sense as most 
political peeches I've heard and they 
sed to fracture us kids, who would be 
falling off the fences and rolling on the 
1s 
He was a born poet and he'd visit us 
ometime n the evening, scrubbed and 
in clean white shirt, and play 


our plano without knowing a note. Hed 


love hi tubby fingers, worn flat at the 
ends by thousands of bricks, very grace 
f Ove the keys sometimes pia ‘ing 
th the ck of hands, and crossing 
is hands and lifting them in expressive 
C is he in ongs hed learned tin 
ne ncne of World War I ind Was 
for the first ten ye of ny life 
id | I had him a 00 Pp 
re) ead of the TV ‘ ve 

ownst 
oO Kl Ol roomel tCOh tne 
plac oO held with for er en 
itlO1 Th told real opping, 
spirin s. One | always remember 
Mr. Ferrie ett ¢ youn 
I » OWNed OF ol I C on 
Ur OCk Ic ne | e on 
el ove H ) Ac me 
de Ocecasiona I C e now 
oO | oO Sp 1 
M e 1 | 





‘PERFECT MILDNESS IN YOUR PIPE”’ 


Brahadi’s 





Brahadi’s smoking tobacco is a special “Cavendish” blend of Mild 


tobac« os, ¢ omfortably satisfy ing, mild smoking tobac co with 


oe 


a delightful aroma. Brahadt’s ts available at select tobacco stores, 


50° for 2 ounces 
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htly two ze blowing right through the my TV watching the victors smacking Heart; voted beer back in; abhorred to- 
tud ndows and mingling scents of their lips over Revion’s new Tiger Eyes, getherness; worked hard; paid their way; 
O yomers wel ' nd li with the smell of developers. One I like to think they weren't fast enough went weeks without talking; survived 
| of t | Oo od op of a or smart enough to catch Mr. Bouchelle without cars (except for Mr. Ferrier ), 
h p perf ottomed woman and it there I hope he till sitting in some peaceful r'V, credit cards, pension plans, wives 
natch fo Nn, part y k lis id repeating Well, bl shady studio chuckling over his snapshot or tranquilizers; lived within their means; 
old fox M Bouct as darned ind showed trimmet! werent afraid of loneliness; kept their 
photo [ prof t he kids, hi tomach heavin: In fact, all in all, our roomers had a shirts laundered without washing ma 
opir ind ' home and told o ot! ot to offer to the neighborhood, and chines, shined their own shoes and kept 
' kL ‘ h be th t ook iround me at the prim house spruce on a salary of twenty dollars a 
fres} | H f en, lik NV old OV mowed by captive males, I week: kept kids from getting cheeky 
| ex Mi I nk istrict would be better off kept their dignity and helped our parents 
f Or B ’ f ) f i or the I vholesome influence pay for their houses—in half the time 
ood. H ) ) t rf t ymers I remember didn't we pay for ours nowadays. I don’t think 
! i B I try to hide them, we tried to catch them the answer to today’s problem of room 
yn f tk to I erybody wanted one. They kept us ers lies in creating single-family zones 
f f veth the tside world: came All we need to do is pick the kind of 
ng tunes like P o My oomers we had when I was a kid. *& 
f For the sake of argument continued from page 6 





thé The aicoholic got himself into the jam he’s in — and he can also get himself out of it 





H neve een interested in of man. They point out that since the 


) B : n been tied ilcoholic is a sick ’person, his behavior 





moral nor immoral. If we sug 
) » Sé tl oho ill o the country. He | tried every est that his behavior is immoral, they 
of ¢ for alcoholism, for he S say, we accentuate his feelings of guilt 

) fe t ilcoholism is a disease nd this in turn sends him scurrying to 

' I i I I I hat wo l ve hin I don’t subscribe to these views l 

B ( fl f i igainst it The think that there is such a thing as sin 

O i for | tir Jin nt for treatment he I think that when we have done things 

1 not V to hight : fac with | oral responsibility we know to be wrong or unworthy, then 

Dur Ant He didi k o fa t and he fought t's natural for us to feel guilty. Only 
H OO! round { N ror ) efore he ventually took when the guilt feelings are excessive oO! 


to be 


h 


they be said 


ilcoholic is having a 


c 


nk \ I of being dominated by his ex guilt reaction for the terrible hardship 
\ | { f j ' ‘ ' +} } x th — ¢ 
y e effec ’ nte other. When Jim rea! e has imposed on others, then we must 


Bet t t OV : tconoll zed tt ould no longer blame he help him to express it. We must use 
face his situation realis 


I t , } had ' 7; < Fey vt . s } } nn ] 


W il ( ippenes 
turn, might move him to 





esponsibility for hi 

I ( | t Vi Kel vay tron to achiey Jim is now living a own conduct in the future and thus chart 

rf ) - ive and tisfyin ife a constructive course of action If in 

re typical alco our zealousness to be “non-judgmental 

{  s } uli tl f 1d he had er had. It wa ho they hav crippling dependency we dismiss the alcoholic’s guilt feelings 

| f V ( hen that Betty made a dec yn. It was feeling ind because of them they have then we are doing him a disservice. The 

I know fro ( . 1 imed moral responsibility strong negative attitudes They find it alcoholic himself doesn’t think that what 

i ) fi } f inder the direction of a difficult to take advice or accept guid he’s done is inconsequential. If he did, 

bett I rf i ) " That was three years ago ance. If this is the case, then the most then he wouldn't bother talking to a 
g a sober life, but by important thing to do for them is help counselor about it 

eling hi 1 Victil fd Let me her own confession it did not happen them adopt a co-operative, optimistic Which brings me to my final point — 





tppe 
) trom \ untii t C zed that her idea of alco ittitude toward life that no alcoholic or psychiatric clinic 1s 


siactacoad adequately staffed unless it provides a 


B iS Uy ub Ort nO ’ spiritua! adviser for those who come to 





we OG — sedis seek help. For too long now, the help- 
; ; ' sis : 10st ing professions have tended to take a 
materialistic view of man. They have 
played down man’s spiritual dimension 


the fact that man is concerned with the 





meaning of life and his particular place 


eseRrv FOUL Line 
: ~ - in the scheme of things And just as 





sexual frustration, for example, can lead 


to neurosis, then it’s conceivable that 
man’s incomplete spiritual life, his un 
requited quest for a purpose in his life, 
can also result in a neurosis. Too many 
people come to the doctor with problems 
that can more appropriately be dealt 
] 
| 


verhaps better st 


with by the priest Or, f 
by both the doctor and the priest 

The alcoholic, I think, is a case In 
point. To pigeonhole him as the casual 
victim of a disease is a superficial and 
often dangerous diagnosis — a diagnosrs 


that may prevent him from coming to 





I ; lulgi he Or ‘ M : ; grips with the moral problems that lie 


+t | +} ' r t t ‘ . > 
\ in [ B « I ( it the root of his difficulties a 
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London Letter 


continued from page 7 
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‘“‘| shail find some other method to make his return very unlikely,’”’ the PM said of Windsor 
the fh va n. Except or telephoning the prime min tthe of journalism, although eventually 
UV y I rece wa n iter In Aospita ister, the editor of the Express, Bonar he was to become a newspaper genius 
tors I I had the next bed to a Grena Law and practically everybody else but I'll give yo i job on the Expre 
f f officer named Harold Macmillan. I knew Archbishop of Canterbury. This was he said 
) 1 a () I of | ind. It was then that I my man of destiny. He owned the Daily Why’?” I queried 
D S 1 u Be ho fj Express but at that time he knew she Because said the Beave evervbod 
| t nol to Dow 
‘ 1 1 conje a 
W | ) dor 
Ne ( 
I 
) \\ sf 
En 
W | 
Wit ~ 
| | 
H | 
. I 
(, 
\ | 
i 
lf | B Oh 
I ‘ ) 
| SOLIDLY CANADIAN 
B I | 
D | 
[he Canadian dollar is made from silver mined in Canada 
Similarly, all the gasoline we refine 1s made from crude oil produced in Canada 
In other words, both are literally All Canadian from the ground up! 
; ; 
Owned and operated by Canadians, Canadian Oil ¢ ompanies Limited 
B is All Canadian, too. For quality products and for service drive into any of the 
solidly Canadian White Rose stations from the Rockies to the 
Atlantic. You will be benefiting yourself and the basic 
J}UST WHEN I'M BEING , ) 
SO INTERESTING economy) ot your country at the same time 
De cOMPANILES , LIimMmitrtenoS 
AU Caniwdlian the wo CO” | 
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The slippery pirate 
who worked 


the St. Lawrence 
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ore 
Oo han I do. What I wan 
) Or o kno s than I do 
n 
WI pon | is telepho 
| I I I ent I 
4 k i ome §.000-« 
( I the 
) I Halifax Li 
B Or CIVI in 
oO! no na 
rf hip once Al 
Won | il Oro ¢ ed | 
I ind ) I ncol 


acs 


once more I live To 
ronto with my mother and siste nd 
if i time the Nordheimer Piano Con 
pany people told me they would take n 
Ch i i plano salesman But overseas 
I 1 me I R. Cham 
‘ he famot rs of Edin 
nd was to write 
Ove { i on the Val ind en ed 
The Pa Men Play 
D after da ind night after night 
I wrote and rewrote and revised, but 
t it was finished and the manuscript 
lispatched to Edinburgh. Then came 
the period of waiting. A month passed 
| lesperation I cabled, asking if the 
nanuscript had arrived. Being Scots they 


d with a one-word cable Ye 
“Come at your own risk” 
A fortnight later a large package 
| i it oO Toronto home. It 
1 xplanation A package tn 
n t the manuscript had been 
{ o dout h kindly reg 
phoned tl Nordl ne Piano Cor 
p ut | ould report next day fo 
l hen I of ft t 
) | tf I Ox ot 1 l PaACKALC 
B or no hey were printe 
fs. In a most cordial letter the pul 
| ud that t ould bring it ot 
i OOb nd iso un it seria 
( ibe Journa And would 1 Ih 
} ( payment?’ Glo rlory Ha 
il (;00d-t oO ood | nad 
Nordheimer Goo. » Toronk It 
d to Je ( ! I 1 | 
OV notnel ANC ad to Cc 
So | wire Beaver in London, and 
) leg Come 
) Wi \ Il went t 
Li 1O1 ) ( in d i 
ho l an C 
lhe i lwOranc 
, ( X] i In fact 
CAPL en 
{< yf fat iftermatl 
of y14 x Bi S 
if } ( Ch 
) I { of e 
Beave Oh ( ne 
f ~< 
He n othe } ‘ ¢ 
H POT oO 
, 
\ . of n I I 
he Empire pos 
n \ mpossibdle occ Oo One thin 
vholly irable wa he Beave t i 
oO | pornogray W lid so 
I neve exploite € 
B ) togett 


A 


7 
lversity often draw ipart when success 
omes. Gradually the Beaver and I got 

on each other’s nerves despite a mutta 
ection Ut exists to this day So | 





ked out of Fleet Street and joined a 


t einen corporation at the preasant 
f £10,000 a ye Chi iS a 
l LY one oO nany n ) Ca eC 
i lad nen ime< Oo 1 na n 
I future seemed puzzliin } na 
Owe 
Phen there can Into m Te pa 


nership (and friendship) that was to last 


{ 


many years Lord offered me 





£10,000 a year to write for his new 
paper group (now owned by Roy Thon 
son) and act as editorial advise In the 
Hitler war we parted ind Beaverbrook 
ippointed re controlle ol l it Tac 
Oo co-ope ion tla ot £ 

I} V I forgettable expe I 
O Oal Wa oO Keep the aircraft worh 

t tu ho for twelve hour i 

or twelve oul night for six da ot 
the eek. We vy that eventually the 
hee fatigue would make C in effort 
physically impossibl We ould ike 
youn WO from the Dattle to the fac 
tories and here they would pleac fo 
the workers to give them the machines 
In fact there was so small a margin tl 
some macnines were flown into battle 
without having been tested—but it had 
to be 

In 1935 I had entered Parliament and 
in a casual conversation with Napte 


should write 


| hus 


Moore he 
a London 


suggested that | 


Maclean's 


Letter for 


there began an association that was to 
make publishing history. and keep me in 
touch with my beloved Canad 

Let me _ frank confess that almost 
from the beginning of the feature there 
were fellow Canadians who regarded the 
feature as nothing more than a name 





dropping procession of titled 


t 
people. It was difficult to convince them 
that London ts a village iS Wwe i 
retropolis ind those of on in 
\ | ’ ' r t ' 

he village know pre vell eve OK 
e. There is no snobbe the village 
of Londo nd the ch priz e open 


South Africa and New Zealand afte il 


had first appeared in Maclean's. Perhay 
in the distant future lose Letters fron 
London will throw some light on the 
story of Cire Br Nose C ol 


ind of wal 


It had many pleasant ind heart-wa 1 
ing reactions. In_ the 
visitors by tI 


London, Canadian 


dred ent their cards in to me R 
House of Commons wit! equest fo 
VO good eats | not “ 

po vie lo e ! m nto € 
il s a pleasure to take them round the 
eat old Palace of Westmiunstc 1d \] 
ne i Of great ¢ I I € ol 
it people 
Ne ld ounge ner ) I 
their chance. and | look forward to en 
JOY C vritings of the vounger Mac 
eun correspondent who V1 Ic ine 
tory yf Eng ind na I ope t ( Bi TO 
} o to 1} B R } oO 
it | ippe i Zin from 
0 n } 
0) c 
™ t < 
It 
Lue \ om even Oo | 


pteas e oO Oo i ive 

ish Isles more unde ndable, if I ha 
nslated the sp vf peopl 

ov“ in Canada bee p 
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Is the U.S. talking itself into hot war? continued from page 10 








c ic 

myers muc!l [ nanufacturers I 
Onsume £o0d OOn I advertising ind 
ales campaigns to increase the demand 
Or washing machines or television sets 

Apart from the over-all campaign 
here are independent campaigns. Each 
wanch of the forces has its own public 
@lations staff striving to so manipulate 
yablic Opinior nat Wi gel more and 


wetter weapons than other branches. It’s 


it standing joke among Washington cor 
espondents that reports of unidentified 
ubmarine urking off the U.S. coast 


| 
Wten coincide with the consideration of 


wval estimates by Congress 


Like the army, navy and air force 
urcraft plant 1 e-makers, shipyards 
ind othe livisions of defense industry 
ire all vying for igger bite of the tax 
follar ang | have brigades of press 
igent These press agents doggedl 
© persuade newspape ind magazine 
Writers to write irticles about specific 
veapons. They entertain lavishly, some 
imes offer correspondents expense-paid 
Unkets to plants or testing grounds, and 
Wamp then will pudticity eases. 
fheir refrain ts that the weapon they 


€present is the one that can save Amerti- 
ta from the peril of Communist aggres 
ion 
Most of them manage to get enough 
material into the press to satisfy thei 
tmployers that they are worth their pay. 
b 


3ut. by and la they are 


ess success 
‘ul than the PUD relations sl iffs of 
he armed fo! partic irly that of the 
ul to 

Tt fo no opportunity 
for il nc no that luncheon 
lut m communities have difficulty 
inding speake nd w issign a bomb 
sw crew with operation vear to enter 
ain s club. One of the crew ts in 
fal Cane who \plalns 
WOW e all is i ne f € 
1LlOT yf A nN I \ Tf fe 

if f Wal somethi we 
in t nply ¢t ish to 
aptain Dent McClendon. an intorma 
ion officer dmits with engaging can 
lo: W I lO SE the idea One of 
V Ci \ nore Wid eliin he idea of 
iif Ol craft. I ners complained 
bat the jets would stop corn from grow 
n hens trom iving, cows from Caly 

McClendor I fell informa 
ik office down the 

S ‘VII h v\ nonsense which 
Li Xpay to i 


M McCle 1e 
a [ o fin one for no 
t ffic sell manned 
u I people tl ou 


H ( OOKINE 
he | ( to 
€ B Valk 
ipp 
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sf ? f 
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Each of the 


services has its own public relations staff t 


Wr 


plugging own weapons 


pace systems tellites from which convince Americans that a hot wa \ News. They int stuff that is startling 
ttack could be launched ve lurking around the corner Whody readin the 


newspapers of Canada. In May 


accustomed to 
Since the expenditures of these weap In this they are abetted by newspaper guiete! 
are so enormous that they would ike tl 


hose of the Hearst and Scripps the Daily News referred to Khrushchov 
rike a nation expecting peace as uttel! Howard chains and the Chicago Tribun a that rat A columnist named Rich 
inacy, salesmen like McClendon must nd its New York | 


affiliate. the Daily d Starnes, writing in the New York 








“What a 


phone call 
kids would 


hump | was...a simple 


or reservations and the 
ave been in bed long ago. 


Pll sure phone ahead next trip.” 





LONG DISTANCE gives you so much for so little 


For instance, last night after 6 p.m., Bill could have called 300 miles ahead 
for only $1.20 for 3 minutes. 


TRANS-CANADA TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Canada major telephone companies, united to send your voice acro Canada, around the wor 


eat 














PETER WHITTALL says: 


“L use “Pentox”’ 
hecause I’m lazy” 


“Building a fence, gat 


o 


or new porch steps is hard work,” 
says TV’s popular “Mr. Fix-it 


(Peter Whittall). “That vhy ex 
terior wood a nd our | ise 
always gets a coat of PENTOX 
Wood Preserver-Primer-Sealer be- 
fore paint. I heartily recommend it 
for boats, wharves and cabins, too! 
It's been proved that PENTOX 
makes wood last 3 fo es longer 
Being lazy at heart, PENTOX 
saves me a heck of a ot ol! 


oo 


future repair w 
Take Mr. Fix-it’s advice Always 
use PENTOX before 


It costs less than the primer coat 


paint 


it saves 
stores and lumber de ers across 


f 


Canada. 






Canada’s —_ 
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| { t peasan 
e of I rT 
Vi f U.S. 1 nd Oo 
( n OSE ) 
Or mor! int iin tne 
I hief ockK In em 
tuperation the po fort 
K he Soviet Union ar nain 
( Their f n that Ameri 
I pe Comm 
{ ) 
| ot they of ir n 
! It n 
A hero o ind outfght 
Oo R n oO ( I 
' 
I r 1 Ma Mann OI of Ne 
York nost brilliant crit ther th 
presentation of ¢ f ’ 
r\ I i € € ta 
Commun ovemel 
No ( 1 “I would 
pi It le 
ol ( r\ 
! ) ‘} 
yn 
Neé ) ( P 0) 
} ( he no Jew So. o 
T\ have enem illains e R 
d the Chinese. And the Chinese 
plainly identified as matniand 
( not Chinese trom Formosa. If 
I ire not Russians or Chinese 
» be WASPs white Anglo 
S Protestan vho are not organ 
1 dom pro 
| nce it Co un ire 
cepta | if for TV 
oC the prof il 
I n th the na x American 
A leligh vho nost 
spokesman 1 Senato Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona, chairman of U 
Rey in Senatorial Campaign Com 


ind author of The Conscience of 
rvalive In 
tf ir, he charges that the United Na 


A tolerable peace must follow 
tory over communism If possible 
hostilities should always: be avoid 
snmooting 
1) iuse the death of many m1! 


including our own. But 


bh 


chorus, for McCarthyism didn't die wit 
McCarthy. McCarthy imitators or dis 
re not so Diatant an ECKIESS as 
nowned Wisconsi 


oO manage to contribute the 


Was! rb. At 


46 


Garden in New York in 


Thomas Dodd of Connecticut. He has 
itely done his best to discredit a mass 
meeting that the Committee for a Sane 
| Policy held in Madison Square 
mid-May 
Ihe Garden was jammed with Ameri 
ins who bought seats at from $1 to $10 
oudspeakers carried the addresses 

n overflow of hundreds who stood 
le in Forty-Ninth Street. Eleanor 
Roosevelt Alfred M. Landon (the form 
er governor of Kansas who was the Re 
publican presidential candidate in 1936), 
Governor Mennen Williams of Michigan 
and others spoke of the disastrous gene 
effects a resumption of atomic tests 
might have and the universal ruin that 
be wrought by nuclear war. Afte! 


} } + 
ils t thousands who streamed out 


of the Garden were joined by the hun 
1 s who had listened in the street and 
ney a paraded to the United Nations 
P 


A few days later 


r y > " r 2 . ; 
claimed from the floor of the Senate that 


Senator Dodd pro 


neeting had been organized by a 
that the Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy had been heavily 
nfiltrated by Communists, and that the 
these Communists was to 
nto “a pressure instrument in 


| 


pport of Soviet nuclear diplomacy 


I Goldwater and the Dodds hot 
oppose the cessation of atomic tests and 
I to be afraid of radioactive 


fallout is to be un-American 
hey say the agitation for a permanent 
in on. test Stems from Communists 


icting under orders from the Kremlin 





They argue that if Americans agreed to 
1 a ban, they would abide by their 

reement, but the Russians would cheat, 
vhich would enable the Russians to gain 


fatal advantage 


Americans who admire and respect the 
Goldwaters and Dodds—and they rep- 
resent a substantial part of the popula- 
tion—are torn between two fires. They 
are afraid of fallout from tests, but also 
afraid that 
they'll be enslaved by the Russians 


unless tests are resumed 

Anti- Communist leaders realize how 
their followers feel and try to comfort 
scientists like Dr. Her- 
man Kahn, a nuclear fission expert who 
1 Washington that the United 
States might be able to recuperate from 


them by quoting 


testified 1 


nuclear war in as little as five to fifteen 
years, and that even though the genetic 
effects “may last for a thousand years, 
the burden of any single generation 
should only be a fractional increase Ovet 
the current normal burden of congenital 
defects.” 

Americans who have heard the sen‘ 
official estimate that stockpiles of atomic 
bombs in Russia and the U.S. have an 
explosive power! equal to that of ten tons 
of TNT for every man, woman and child 
in the world are not wholly reassured by 
such cold-blooded statements as Kahn’s 
Nor are those who know that each op 
erational bomber, including those based 
in Canada, carries a bomb load more 
powerful than all the bombs dropped 
during the 1939-45 war put together, not 
excluding the two atomic bombs dropped 
on Japan. Nor, for that matter, are those 
familiar with the estimate that in a one 
day nuclear war 19,700,000 Americans 
would be killed, 22.200,000 would be so 
severely injured they would die, and 17,- 
200,000 would be injured but would re- 
cover. Yet the more militant anti-Com- 
munists and the cold warriors of the 
Pentagon offer these figures as proof 
that nuclear war wouldn't be the end of 


history 
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‘Is it a straight drop to the street?” 
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Sometimes the armed forces, the Gold- 
waters and the Dodds sound as though 
they had the same scriptwritel 

AS a case in point there was a training 
manual, prepared in Texas by a civilian 
employee of the air force and presuma 
bly approved at the Pentagon, which de 


clared that communism is rampant in 
U.S. Protestant churches. An indignant 
outcry from Protestant clergymen caused 
the air force to withdraw the manual 
from. circulation 

As another case in point, there was 
the Buddy system an order issued by 


Middle West 


that instructed each man to report regu 


an air force officer in the 


Jarly on another man’s drinking, girl 


friends and finances. The Buddy system 
cancelled after a 


intended to weed out men who 


torm of protests, was 
because 


of their habits, were poor security risks 


and might betray secrets to the Com 
munists. While it was a flop, it was symp 
tomatic of a fairly widespread state of 
mind 
Also symptomatic are organizations 
like the Committee of One Million 
an office in New York, a let 
} 


terhead that lists a prize assortment of 


Which has 


distinguished Americans as directors, and 
is dedicated to the proposition that so 
long as China is ruled by Communists 
it must never be granted diplomatic rec 
ognition by the U.S. or admitted to the 
United Nations 
ant man named Marvin Liebman 
Million 


> 


4 mild-mannered pleas 
secre 


fary of the Committee of One 


fold me its members feel it would be 
“immoral to recognize a government that 
holds 600,000,000 Chinese in slavery 

He said all the reasons we had for being 
Masty to Hitler in the 
éd to our 
fo China’s Communist 


1930s, and ignor 


' ! } > 
sorrow, are applicadie today 


regime 


The Committee of One Million ts one 
of scores of anti-COmmunist organiza 
tions supported by contributions from 


the public organizations that all, in 


their quest for funds, strum Americas 


Merves 


threat. One of the largest of these outfits 


by playing up the Communist 


is Radio Free Europe, which has impos- 


ing offices on the twenty-fifth floor at 
2 Park in New York. The fund 
faising parent body of Radio Free Europe 


Avenue 
is the Crusade for Freedom, which holds 
a state charter as a non-profit corpora 
tion. Radio Free Europe broadcasts news 
¢very hour on the hour for eighteen 


hours a day to Czechoslovakia, Hungary 





and Poland and for six hours a day to 
Rumania and Bulgaria 
wave facilities in the U.S 


Besides short 
it has twenty 
One studios and sixteen control rooms in 
West Germany. It has ten news bureaus, 
in cities like Paris, London, Bonn, Frank 
furt and Rome, and nearly two thousand 
employees. It does not broadcast to Rus 
Sia because Radio Liberation, also sup- 
ported by contributions from the public, 
has Russia staked out as its own. Radio 
Free Europe ind Radio Liberation con 
tend that 

millions of 
gain the confidence of the common people 
in the [ satellites. I tried 
to find how much Radio 


Europe spent a yea! but was told by 


because they're supported by 

private citizens, they can 
S.S.R. and it 
money Free 
the press relations officer that the infor 


mation wasn't revealed because “we dont 


want the Communists to draw conclu 


sions from our figures Ihe Voice of 


America, the U.S. government's foreign 


broadcasting system, has no such qualms. 
it nas in annual budget of $17,000,000 
axteen hundred employees, and broad 
casts in thirty-seven languages from 
seventy-eight transmitters, one of them 
thoard cutter anchored in the Medi- 
erraneal 


[The cost of the Voice indicates that 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, JULY 


Radio Free Europe must have a budget 

of more than $10,000,000 
Even in the United States 

amount isn’t collected 


such an 
without 
sion. In its TV and radio commercials 
and printed in the U.S., 
Radio Free Europe constantly drums into 
Americans the 


persua- 
advertising 


message that to protect 
their own freedom their mission must be 
to liberate the peoples enslaved by the 
Communists. This is a minor puff in the 
gale of propaganda. And the gale has the 


jittery segment of the American popu 
lation preparing for the worst 

A new supermarket on Long Island 
shelter that will 
hold five thousand. A company in the 
New York area that 


swimming pools and 


stands on an _ air-raid 


makes Tornado 


fences has added 


I SHOULD LIVE THAT LONG 


‘The school work they pile on kids 
Did we have it soft when 
I was a boy!” 

“So what if everything costs twice 
as much? After all, 'm making more 
than twice as much dough.” 

I'm sorry, officer. It just never 
entered my head that this highway 
would be patrolled at this time of 
night 

I can stand the humidity all right. 
It's this blasted hot weather that gets 
me 


th ' 
hese days 


You don't agree he’s a_ funny 
comedian? Well, I guess you never 
will, because in my opinion this is by 
far the best show he’s put on yet.” 

My play three per- 
formances because every critic in town 
panned it. Well, after all, who’d know 
better than they?’ 

Such a set of directions for assem- 
bling this gadget! They're so clearly 
written that nobody could go wrong.” 

I had it coming to me, ma. I was 
teasing him.” 

I'd have had a 97 instead of a 95, 
if I hadn't been lucky on the 10th 
hole.” 


closed after 


PARKE CUMMINGS 


shelters to its line and 
fence and 


family fallout 


offers a package deal—pool 


shelter at reduced prices 


Somebody tried to peddle canned 


water for shelters, to be used if an atomic 
pulverized the water 


system. Not 


attack municipal 


enough Americans were 
quite frightened enough to buy it, al 
though a lot of them are frightened 
enough to build home shelters and would 
disagree violently with Canada’s former 
civil defense co-ordinator, Major-General 
Hatton, 
Pearson, and the Canadian 


of Mayors and Municipalities. When De 


George Liberal leader Lester 


Federation 


fense Minister George Pearkes proposed 
fallout shelters for Canada last October, 
latton snapped absolute nonsense, 
Pearson said “negative concept” and the 
Federation of Mayors passed a resolu- 
Pearkes 


Prime 


tion deploring suggestion 

Minister 

baker tabled in Parliament a copy of a 
| 


pamphlet being distributed to Canadians 


Last month Diefen 


by the government, entitled Your Base 
Fallout Shelter 


the Toronto Globe and Mail, which often 


ment Three days later 


supports the prime minister, used the 


pamphlet as the theme of a cartoon 


lampooning him. While Canadians, or 
continue to be indifferent 
taking 


more and more seriously 


most of them 


to civil defense, Americans are 
civil defense 
At 2.15 p.m 
was sounded in New York 
traffic 


millions scurried for cover. In downtown 


an air-raid alert 
Manhattan’s 
braked to a stop and Manhattan's 


on May 3 


30, 1960 


New York they squeezed into scores of 
emergency Thirty-five New 
Yorkers who ignored the alert were pick- 
ed up by police. Twenty-six were sen- 
tenced to five days in jail. 

A couple of weeks later, at the New 
York State Civil Commission 
offices in New York, I attended a briefing 
of insurance executives by General An 
thony 


shelters. 


Defense 


McAuliffe, director of the com- 
mission, Lieutenant-General C. R. Hueb 
ner, executive officer of the commission 
and a handful of colonels and majors 
lt was a chilling experience. The officers 
estimated, as matter-of-factly as account 
ants reading a balance sheet, that the 
casualties from a nuclear missile attack 
on target cities in New York State would 
9,200,000 dead and 1,240,000 
wounded. Fallout shelters of the kind 
Rockefeller 


would, they said, reduce the 


reach 
Governor! advocates for 
everybody 
number of victims to a fraction of what 
they would otherwise be 

With charts and slides, they 
showed the insurance men how the $12.- 
000,000,000 U.S. 


maps, 


alr-raid warning ma 
chinery works and predicted that the 
luckier people would have thirteen min- 
utes to dive into shelters 

Then General Huebner switched on a 
tape recorder. There was the sound of 
an orchestra playing White Christmas in 
the background, while in the foreground 
a man rattled a newspaper and said to 
his wife, “The bad.” At that 


moment the orchestra stopped 


news 18 
playing 
and a radio announce! 
rupt this program 


said, “We inter 


at the request of your 
Turn to Conelrad.” 


rad is either of 


government Conel 
two wavelengths reserved 
for the use of the government during 
air raids. 

Have you got the basement shelter 


prepared?” the husband asked his wife 


‘Yes, thank heavens. We can stay two 

weeks in the basement if necessary 
“Bring the 

room.” 


children from the play 


Announcer: “The United States has 
been subjected to an enemy attack. The 
country has been hit by several missiles 
Radiation is spreading. Remain in your 
shelters.” 


General Huebner switched off the tape 
recorder This,” he said, “will be the 
first intimation you'll have of war. You'll 
be listening to radio or watching televi 


I] 


sion and suddenly the announcement w 


come.” 

He and General McAuliffe explained 
that individuals will be responsible for 
their own survival for the first two weeks 
alter an attack, that the state in which 
they live will look them for the 
federal 
government will come to the rescue in 
the fifth week. 


I noticed that 


after 


next two weeks, and that the 


neither Huebner nor 
McAuliffe said if there is a nuclear at 
tack They said 


not ay 


when. They used will, 
No qualifying words or phrases 

They sounded convinced that nuclear 
war must be faced sooner or later a 
conviction shared by a growing number 
of Americans. Are they too nervous, too 
pessimistic, too steamed up by propagan 
da? Or are Canadians inviting disaster 
by being calm, unruffled, complacent? Is 
Canada’s sense of security on a par with 


that which European countries, soon to 


be overrun by the Nazis, had in 1939 on 


) 


the eve of war 


The answer is locked in the time vault 
of the future, but one thing ts certain 
[he atmosphere in the U.S. in 196 

far more highly charged with worry and 
tension than the atmosphere in Canada 
ind, to Americans, the cold war i 
reali War, not a picturesque abel for an 


inferior and perhaps temporary peace. 
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How to strike it rich 


ina vopher hole 


The fourteen-year-old son of a Prairie An American car pulled up in Lake 


farm family recently moved to Edmon Louise, Alta., and a travel-weary couple 


found the city confining, and headed emerged. map in hand. “Well, we've done 


on ul 


‘MON UNDER 
C ees under the shelte ft a single, all- or the outskirts one Saturday for a leg Jasper and Banff,” the woman was over- 


nbracing Travelers insurance plan. stretching hike As any Prairie youth heard saying to her husband. “Tomor- 
aturally would, he snared a few goph row it will be Lake Louise.” A by 
ers just for the fun of it and took them stander couldn't help explaining, “T/iis ts 


Lake Louise.” Without a word the 


Life, health, home, car—every kind of 


insurance you need, all through one 
1 h ne Ss aston! > new 

source: The Travelers. All through ome. To his astonishment his nev city 
slicker pals acted as though they'd never American traveler fished a pencil from 





one man: your Travelers Agent. And : 
: ‘ een a gopher before and he soon clear 
all paid for with one easy-to- 

: ed out his catch at twenty-five cents a 


handle monthly budget pay- head. Back to the land he went on Sun WELL, THAT 

ment. One source, one man, one lay and so great was the demand for his / =e enews; 
payment—that’s the one modern way econd bag he sold some of the novel 4 
to buy insurance. pets r a dollar. Biggest new cash crop 
P.S. Your friendly Travelers man is Prairies since they struck oil 
listed in the Yellow Pages. * . * 


‘‘One plan, one man, one monthly 4 woman asked the ticket seller in the 


cheque to pay that’s the modern Ontario Northland Railway station at 
Travelers way!"’ Timmins if she could post a Toronto 
letter on the train waiting by the plat- 


» 

THE TRAVELERS form, and he told her there was a flap 
; on the side of the mail car. Not until 
insurance Companies too late did he look out and notice she'd 


stuck it under the flap cover of the fuel 
I 


e 1865 « Representatives in 189 cities and towns ‘ 
tank on the diesel engine. The mail went 








through, though; the fellow doing the re her purse, licked the point and put a 
it North Bay found it and put it firm tick on the map. Then she followed 
ght slot her husband back into the car and they 

* * * drove off 
* * * 
Winnipegger was slouched against 
rain, miserably waiting for a Don't The Prairies have always provided a 
sien to change to Walk and mis good harvest for the Navy when its re 


1 1 o > { h | > 
wondering to himself why he was cruiting seahands, so this classified ad 


“ law abiding when there wasn't a cal vertiser undoubtedly knew what he was 
0 ¥ ' fe bh hen a grav-haired lady doing running his notice in the Winni 
“= a ed past m and scuttled ’ he peg Tribune 


CULLICG AaCTO 
‘Attention >» years South Pacific 


7 . , 
in i ires a _ cruise aboard broken-down but seaworthy 

ACTIONS SPEAK i ship. Qualifications of interested persons 
LOUDER THAN ., Ay unhappy, intelligent, lazy, healthy, ad 


— WORDS: *>% 
4 venturous, resourceful . 


* * * 


Yuring heavy rains in a suburb east 
of Toronto. one resigned householder 
hung a sign on his badly stained recrea 


tion-room wal Through these Wallis 


Keeps you safer even when roads are blazing hot! | x eeiiaead ee 


THE TIRE THAT DOESN'T GET TIRED! | "rm 


* Low Profile DOMINION ROVAL MASTER ws of cotagrs who reach their SONS Grane St: “Under forme 


flexes less, runs cooler, keeps you safer highway speeds, builds up additional 
even in dangerous summer heat ! (ri heat, weakens rubber and fabri , 
airy tires flex 700 times per mile as they horter the life of your tires Low part 1 - y l I 
oll along the highway under the tremer ofile’’ Dominion Royal Master 
s weight of your car. In summertime lower, wider than ordinary tires—flexes ' tore so ca can be { one < 


e gang 
ming hole near rt and 
of the igg 05 is cautiously 
continuous flexing, specially at top less, wears much longer ; : ; — ee ™ = testin th water when his little 
I lashed him 

rother and 
him on the shoulder. The little 
shouting, “You just wait unt 


Stanley, and I’m 


PARADE PAYS $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 
Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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This is the spirit—this is the /ife! And today you’ve a drink 


© go with it! Try a cold glass of Labatt’s 50... smooth 


e current 2d bright and easy to take, and alive with the life you 
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LA MIBANS ONLY CORKS... 
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